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ag Selected Short Sermons 
é: By Earl Riney 











One cannot be false at home and true 
+ anywhere else. 


* * * 








The secret of victorious living is to 
discover new joy in old tasks. 
* * * 


As long as a man has hope in his 





d, : 

J heart, life cannot destroy him. 

Td " 

‘aA ‘ 

; There is the temptation to fear, to 


-{* give way to panic, to lose faith, to look 
*® at God in the light of circumstances 

instead of looking at the circumstances 
* in the light of God’s resources.—S. M. 
% Brown 


* * * 


a There is no hope for the race unless 
democracy can be sanctified and con- 
‘4% trolled by Christian, moral and _ spir- 
sy, itual ideals. 
re > » * 
wi 
Kye Some men use their religion only as 
o a life preserver; only during a storm. 
‘- * * * 
ae Be gracious. The gracious person 
"checks gossip with a word of kind un- 
. derstanding. 
as Our Father sometimes washes our 
: a eyes with tears that we may more 


“*, clearly recognize his providence and 
*". his presence. 
** * 
y Anger is momentary madness. 
m4 a * * 
‘ Nothing won by sin is worth the 
price that is paid for it. 

* * * 
ae Sometimes our intense pursuit for 
« #: What we want keeps us from gratitude 
sae for what we already have. 
r4 , * * % 
het We must remember that our anxiety 
° and heartache are only a fragment of 
the anxiety and the heartache of the 
‘ whole world. 
A + * 
i x Our dearest pets are our prejudices. 
e. * * 4 
‘ Faith in God does not mean that 
God will leap out of heaven and stop 
causes from bringing their own effect. 
“g * * * 

In working for God, we are at the 
same time working for ourselves. God 
gives us richly more and more power 
as we use the power we have. It is 
nature’s rule of growth by activity. 

* * * 
artsy There are many nominal Christians, 
average Christians, partial and spas- 
modic Christians, but there are too few 
who abide so constantly in Christ that 
they live the life of love all day and 
every day. 


ve It is not required of us that we come 
victoriously from every game we play. 
/ Our whole duty is to play the game 
7. bravely and to the best of our ability. 
There is absolutely nothing finer than 

“8 to do our best. 
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se his time 
let's build 


7), memorials 

Y that will helps 
perpetuatecas 
( | peace Sasc— 


(AN AYDVBYBYRYAYAYBYAVAVVNING 


The greatest Chaplains’ Corps of all time is 
at work as a dynamic influence for victory 
because our realistic military leaders know 
the value of spiritual stamina, the power of 
faith in great achievement. 


This time let’s build activated memorials to 

J remind us of that realism and keep alive in 
us the ideals that undergird freedom, peace 
and a productive world. 


The new Liberty Carillon cah help in this 
peacetime job, just@s it helped ever since 
Pearl Harbor in its wartime job of musi- 
cally activating army and navy chapels. 


For here is the age-old beauty of bells, rich 

in their heritage of spiritual and patriotic 

meaning, yet a product of science and war 

et “necessity which almost magically produces 

+s, the realities of tons of cast bells with’ the 

ni wartime economy of only a few ounces of 
_ metal. 


. And back of it is the authority of current 
experience — available now to you and 
your atchitect in considering how your 
memorial may be activated. 
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Cast Bell Carillons or the Superb Liberty Type 
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Ministerial Oddities 
Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





PREACHING 

In an interview, Campbell Morgan 
said: “I was born in 1863. In the year 
1876 I preached my first sermon in pub- 
lic. I played at preaching long before 
that. My sister, four years older than 
I, used to put her dolls in a row, and 
I conducted services regularly and 
preached to my sister and her dolls. 
There is a philosophy in that, I have 
been playing at preaching ever since. 
Preaching is the biggest fun in the 
world. I would rather preach than do 
anything else.” 

* * * 

It has been said that for general pre- 
paration Charles Haddon Spurgeon be- 
lieved in hard study, wide reading, and 
long-continued meditation. He was 
always a great reader, not neglecting 
any branch of study that could help 
his work. From statements in London 
newspapers at the time of his death, 
we gather that he studied astronomy, 
chemistry, zoology, ornithology, and 
that field sports helped to enlarge his 
knowledge, and extend his store of illus- 
trations. Once he was found busy over 
a pile of technical books on fox hunt- 
ing, salmon fishing, deer stalking and 
grouse shooting. He believed that 
nothing strengthens or improves the 
mind so much as pouring a stream of 
new ideas through it constantly. 

According to Plato, Alcibiades, the 
Athenian general, who lived some 400 
years before Christ, said that men went 
away from the oratory of Pericles, 
described as “perhaps the most perfect 
public speaker who ever lived,” saying 
it was very fine, it was very good, and 
afterwards thinking no more about it. 
But, he said, they went away from 
hearing the rugged and hesitant speech 
of Socrates with the point of what he 
had said sticking fast in their minds, 
and they could not get rid of it. 

In 1943 a writer said: “It was eighty 
years ago tomorrow when Edward 
Everett and Abraham Lincoln spoke 
at Gettysburg. Few can remember 
what Everett said, although everyone 
admits that it was most scholarly. Al- 
most everyone knows what Lincoln 
said. It is just as good today as .it 
was then, It will be just as contem- 
porary eighty years from now. It is 
a priceless thing, which all of us, great 
and small, rich and poor, strong and 
weak, can carry forever in our hearts.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his preach- 

(Turn to page 6) 








The New Funeral Book for Changing Times 


THE 
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FUNERAL MANUAL 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH 





Dr. Leach, author of the former “Cokesbury 
Funeral Manual,” presents a new, enlarged and 
generally improved handbook for today. It con- 
tains the latest methods, devices and other 
helpful ideas available for use at funeral serv- 
ices of all kinds—also helps for visitation dur- 
ing the days of illness. Complete in itself, it 
obviates the necessity for carrying any other 
book. 


Ready in July 


THE IMPROVED 
FUNERAL MANUAL 


Substantially Bound $1.50 








NEW BOOKS WORTH OWNING 
Facing the Future Unafraid 
By BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM, D. D., Litt. D. 


A book free of sentimentalism and grounded in religion for men, women and 
young people, church and educational groups, soldiers and sailors and particu- 
larly chaplains on land and sea. $1.00 


The Triumphs of Faith 
By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D. 


“Dr. Morgan at his best. Here one finds the warm insight into scriptural truth, 
the illuminating by-products of character studies and the apt, telling illustra- 
tions of a master of scripture interpretation.”—Quarterly Review. $2.00 


The Church Must Win! 
By CHARLES TUDOR LEBER 


Secretary Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, U.S. A. 
“Don’t hoard this book for its countless illustrations, circulate it among your 
laymen. that they catch the spirit of one who has not been dulled by the breadth 
of his challenging world view.’—New England Primer. $1.75 


How to Improve Your Preaching 
By REV. BOB JONES, JR. 


Joint Principal of Bob Jones College 


A preacher’s handbook for all preachers, especially those new to the pulpit. It 
contains nearly everything helpful, including sermon preparation, delivery, voice 
training, conduct of services, even radio preaching. $1.50 


Children’s Parable Story-Sermons 
By HUGH T. KERR, D. D. 


Dr. Kerr’s latest talks to young folks will be welcomed by preachers, teachers, 
parents and all who are accustomed to working among children. $1.50 








FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


At All Bookstores 158 5th Ave., New York 10 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


TOWARD INTERFAITH 
UNDERSTANDING 


This month we wish to commend 
the editors of Coronet for the splen- 
did pictorial feature in its June is- 
sue to which it gives the title “One 
God.” Through the medium of care- 
fully selected pictures it shows the 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
ways of worship. Understanding 
text interprets the pictures. The 
reader soon feels a kinship with the 
worshippers of the other faiths. The 
whole thing is remarkably well done 
and is worthy of your commenda- 


tion. 
William H. Leach. 
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Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A Source 
Book for Ministers on how the pastor can be 
of the greatest service to his parishioners. 
“One of the finest source books for the 
clergy in years. A must for every pastor's 
study.”’—Cleveland Press. $2.00 


The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the 
Bible as it relates to these times, offering 
three solutions to life’s problems—Christian 
faith in God's love, Christian standards of 
conduct, and Christian fellowship among all 
races. $1.00 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. A readable, definitive 
biography of one of the greatest of French 
scientists, who turned to God for the truth 


and solace he had always sought. 
384 pages, $3.75 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Dictionary 
of the Bible 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and 
rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. 
Based on the universally accepted ‘’Davis’’ 
Dictionary. Unique in its scholarly thorough- 
ness and usefulness to readers of the Bible. 
16 pages of maps. 145 line drawings, 680 
pp., 646x994”. $3.50 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. 
FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in half- 
tone. 77 photos and drawings. As much text 
cos 2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 
11x15”. “Magnificent. The most com- 
plete tool of its kind in print.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. $3.50 


The Divine-Human 


Encounter 


By EMIL BRUNNER. A brilliant inquiry into 
the Christian understanding of truth, follow- 
ing the Biblical conception of it as the meet- 
ing of God and man. A truly distinguished 
book by one of the leading Christian think- 


ers of our time. $2.50 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 3 
ing days, thus criticized a sermon of his 
own: “Fine things, pretty things, wise 
things—but no arrows, no axes, no nec- 
tar, no growling, no transpiercing, no 
loving, no enchantment.” 


One of the first things George III 
did after his accession to the throne 
was to issue an order prohibting any 
of the clergy who should be called to 
preach before him, from paying him 
any compliment in their discourses. His 
majesty was led to this by the fulsome 
adulation which Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
Prebendary of Westminster, delivered 
in the Chapel Royal. For it he re- 
ceived, instead of thanks, a pointed re- 
primand, his majesty observing “that 
he came to chapel to hear the praises 
of God, not his own,” 


* 


In an old Italian city a young man 
was studying theology at a monastery. 
After he had been there a long time, 
the father in charge said to him: “Come, 
my son, let’s go down today into the 
city and: preach.” The young man’s 
heart leaped in response. This was the 
moment which he had long been antici- 
pating. So together the two went out 
from their seclusion down to the world 
of men. They made their way through 
quaint streets and narrow alleys, and 
every moment the young man thought 
they would halt and preach. But after 
they had traversed most of the streets 
they to the monastery, 
disappointed, the youth 
said: “Father, I thought you said we 
were going to preach today.” “We have 
been preaching, my son,” was the gen- 
tle reply, “all the time we preached 
as we walked.” 

a % * 


drew near 


Puzzled and 


A home missionary had been preach- 
ing on an island whose principal pro- 
duct was clams. One day a sea captain 
hailed him. “Are you the minister 
here?” “Yes, sir.” “Well, I’ve got ten 
dollars for you.” “For the church?” 
“No, for yourself, I like your way of 
doing things here. I’ve come to this 
island for clams a good many years, 
and always found them a thousand © 
fifteen hundred short when I got home. 
It will pay me to have you keep preach- 
ing doctrines which make people count 
their clams honestly.” 











The Princeton Institute of Theology 
July 9 to 19, 1945 

Ten days of education and inspiration. At- 

tended by leaders of many denominations, 

from all parts of the United States. Costs 

are moderate. For particulars address 

J. CHRISTY WILSON, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 
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A Just Peace 


HE unconditional surrender of Germany 

and Italy has placed the responsibility of 

peace terms upon the allied nations. Of 
one thing we are sure—it should be a just 
peace. The victors must resist the hysteria 
which would make it a peace of vengeance. At 
the same time they cannot listen to sentimen- 
talists who refuse to place the responsibility 
for the horrors of the war upon individual per- 
sonalities and nations. 

We preachers, of all people, should not be 
caught in any theory of generalization which 
denies individual guilt. It is true that we have 
all sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
That is good theology. But it is likewise good 
theology to believe that “whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” and “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” 

The Christian doctrine of reconciliation is 
based upon individual sin, not upon an un- 
healthy world condition. The way to the favor 
of God is through penitencce. Punishment for 
sin is social but it is also very much an indi- 
vidual matter. One of the silliest things said 
during the war was the statement of Maude 
Royden that “God isn’t interested in justice; he 
is interested only in love.” 

The allied powers have the social responsi- 
bility to punish those who brought the world 
into war—such punishment to be tempered 
with the opportunity for true penitence which 
will lead the way to friendship among the peo- 
ples of the world. 





Selecting a Church Architect 


E would like to help your church select 
a suitable architect to plan its postwar 
building. We find that it is not a simple 
matter. The number of buildings planned is 
all out of proportion to architects with expe- 
rience in this field. Dozens of letters come to 
us asking for specific recommendations. To 
make such would require an intimate know]l- 


edge of your local problem that we cannot 
acquire by mail. 

There is a group known as The Church Ar- 
chitectural Guild. So far as we know that is 
the only organization of experienced church 
architects. Any church would probably be safe 
to accept the services of a member of this 
guild. However, the membership is so exclu- 
sive that by no stretch of imagination can the 
member architects undertake to serve all of the 
churches crying for architectural service. As 
a matter of fact when any professional man 
takes on more work than he can handle the 
quality of his effort is lowered. A new man, 
less crowded, really might do a better job 
for you. 

Some weeks ago we started out to create a 
list of competent church architects for pub- 
lication in Church Management. It would 
have given the names of men who have suc- 
cessfully designed churches leaving the inves- 
tigation to the individual church. We find that 
publication violates the architects’ professional 
ethics. The repressions of professional groups 
and trade unions which so many times seem 
injurious to the public have always amazed us. 
But we do not feel that we have a call to chal- 
lenge the situation. 

So, the best we can do, is to give you a list 
of suggestions. It is a meager service we 
will grant. 

1. If at all possible secure an architect who has 
had previous experience in this field. Examine 
his earlier work. Of course he has grown since 
the earlier construction, but it will give you a 
picture of his work. 

2. If possible get an architect who has an his- 
torical perspective. Only in this way can you 
have a proper appreciation of the changes in wor- 
ship, education and recreational ideas. 

8. Secure an architect who will study the de- 
nominational releases on church architecture. If 
denominational funds will help pay for your build- 
ing the denomination will insist on approving the 
plans. Your home mission board or board of 
church extension has some exacting ideas for edu- 
cational rooms, toilet facilities, and other items. 

4. Expect to pay an adequate fee for the work 

(Turn to page 58) 
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How to Overcome Religious Illiteracy 


by Aerman F. Reissig* 


The beauty of this article is that practically every suggestion 
made is possible for the average church. 


ILL anyone dispute the state- 

ment that with the exception of 

a small minority the members of 
our churches are, on matters of reli- 
gion, almost illiterate? The majority 
cannot answer the simplest questions 
about the Bible, know practically noth- 
ing of church history, are almost com- 
pletely uninformed on what the church 
is doing around the world, are unable 
to say what the Federal Council of 
Churches is, have never heard of the 
World Council or of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace and, of 
course, have no notion of the deeper 
trends of religious thinking in our time. 
If someone thinks the assertion too 
sweeping, we would all be glad to listen 
to his evidence. 


Someone may say, “Why get excited 
about it? Does it matter so much? 
One can be a Christian in his private 
and public life without an articulated 
knowledge of the Bible, Christian his- 
tory, and the rest. Knowledge does 
not equal wisdom and information does 
not guarantee Christian attitudes. The 
average church member is not as hope- 
less as his, admitted, illiteracy seems 
to suggest.” 

There is something in the argument. 
At least this: many a layman whose 
information is pretty limited is a bet- 
ter Christian than some who have 
taken a Ph.D. in religion. His faith 
may be inarticulate but it is surpris- 
ingly sound. His answers to a profes- 
sional questionnaire might be full of 
blanks and howlers but he has a fairly 
reliable feeling for what is right and 
what is wrong and his personal life 
is as satisfactory as his religious edu- 
cation is limited. 

But before we comfort ourselves with 
such reflections we would better think 
again. No one will contend that it 
isn’t important whether or not Ameri- 
cans have some accurate knowledge of 
American history or some notion of 
the Federal Constitution or a minimum 
of information about Abraham Lincoln. 
And if it be true that many citizens 
are as ignorant of such subjects as 
church members are of Christian facts, 
is not this precisely the reason why the 
“American Way of Life,” as under- 
stood by many Americans, is such a 


*Minister, First-Union Congregational Church, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


sorry caricature? Could “the American 
Way of Life’ mean to so many little 
more than unrestricted, business com- 
petition and a suspicious attitude to- 
ward everything foreign if they had 
some acquaintance with the makers of 
the Constitution, with Jefferson and 
his struggle for democracy, with Lin- 
coln and his brand of Americanism? 
If the ignorance of the average church 
member is not really serious, why are 
we setting constantly higher educa- 
tional requirements for prospective 
clergymen? Unless we think, and we 
surely do not, that Christianity can be 
kept practically helpful and _intellec- 
tually respectable by a small profes- 
sional class! 

Not many believe that it is immate- 
rial whether or not a Christian reads 
the Bible. Our fathers read the Book 
with a believing mind, partly from a 
sense of obligation and partly because 
in it they found comfort and strength; 
but, from whatever motive, they read 
uncritically. For most modern people 
that is no longer possible. Which 
means that they will not read the Bible 
at all unless they understand something 
of its background, are acquainted, for 
example, with the developmental inter- 
pretation of Biblical ideas, know who 
wrote and when and why, what is myth, 
what is poetry or drama, and what is 
history. But of all this indispensable 
information most of our church mem- 
bers have not a glimmer. Moreover, if 


"some in the older generation are 


“sound” in their faith, even if very 
short on information, may that fact not 
be traced to the old homes and old 
churches where there was still some 
semblance of education in these mat- 
ters? 

No, the modern religious illiteracy is 
not a matter of little concern. It is 
as momentous as the very survival of 
Christianity. And on nothing should 
a person who sees this more energet- 
ically put his mind than on a practical 
program for overcoming it. To be 
sure, the reasons for our appalling ig- 
norance are so intertwined with the 
whole character of our mechanized, 
secularist civilization that when one 
sets out to map such a program he 
sometimes wonders whether “here a 
little and there a little” is not doomed 
to futility. It is quite true that the ig- 


norance is not the result of a simple 
failure on the part of the churches. 
Science and technology came in on a 
flood, creating in a few decades a 
civilization with whose threat to reli- 
gion even a more alert church could 
scarcely have coped. Nevertheless, 
while making this clear to the people 
in the pews,—and it is very important 
to make it clear—we are bound to take 
what immediate and practical steps we 
can to educate the illiterate. I should 
like to suggest a few things ministers 
and alert laymen can do—making no 
apology for the simplicity of some of 
the suggestions. 

1. No community should be without 
Week Day Religious Education on 
Released Time. If one hour per week 
taken from public school time is inade- 
quate, it is still something. Aside 
from the substance of the teaching, the 
fact that it is fitted into the regular 
school program may be a strong hint 
to the child that religion is an essen- 
tial part of life and education, not 
something to be kept in a pigeonhole 
labelled “Sunday” or “Church.” In my 
own city, where during its first year 
this teaching is limited to the fourth 
grade, almost one hundred per cent of 
the boys and girls attend the classes. 
We have at least broken through the 
wall that shuts religious education 
away from general education. And, 
given good text books and good teach- 
ers, the system will lift a little of the 
fog of ignorance. 

2. Concerning the Sunday school, let 
me make only one suggestion. There 
is usually no lack of businessmen and 
professional people who are glad to 
serve on the public Board of Education. 
There is even competition for places on 
the board. In our churches, however, 
we are content, either to leave the di- 
rection of education to the few loyal 
teachers and officers of the school or, 
if we have a board of religious educa- 
tion, it is weak and unrepresentative 
of the main body of church leaders. 
Brethren, these things ought not so to 
be! The church’s board of religious 
education should have first call on our 
ablest men and women. The board 
should be responsible for the whole 
educational program of the church, 
from the Cradle Roll to adult classes, 
forums, and week-day meetings. It 
should make suggestions to the minis- 
ter on his public teaching, to the men’s 
and women’s and young people’s or- 
ganizations. No meeting of the gov- 
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erning board of the church should pass 
without attention being given to edu- 
cational activities. In our church the 
Sunday school superintendent is a mem- 
ber of the Official Board and the min- 
ister, in his written monthly report, 
does not omit discussion of this subject. 
If deacons and trustees do not con- 
sider religious education a part of their 
official responsibility, it is time they 
learned! 

3. With the exception of an occa- 
sional best-selling novel based on a 
religious theme, the majority of our 
church people never read a religious 
book. In an age when of publishing 
and reading books there is no end this 
is a scandal. Books are an indispens- 
able, and could be a powerful, means of 
overcoming religious illiteracy. How 
can we persuade our people to read 
John Bennett’s Christian Realism and 
Henry Pitt Van Dusen’s What Is the 
Church Doing? and Bernard Bell’s The 
Church in Disrepute and William Tem- 
ple’s The Church Looks Forward and 
George Buttrick’s Prayer? Perhaps if 
some of us in the ministry burned a 
little less to see our names on a book 
cover and were a little-more concerned 
about getting our people to read the 
good available books we might accom- 
plish more. A few simple methods can 
be used. Several times a month let 
the calendar or church paper carry a 
brief review of a book Christians 
ought to read. Once each year prepare 
a classified book list, with short re- 
views, of the best books the minister 
has read during the year, and send it 
to everyone on the church’s mailing 
list. Let the minister sometimes take 
a book into the pulpit, not demanding 
that his people read it but merely ex- 
pressing his own enthusiasm for it. 
This might be a better use of time 
than the interminable “announce- 
ments”—or the interminable pastoral 
prayers. In one church I knew well the 
minister kept fifteen or twenty of his 
own books on a table in the narthex, a 
printed sign inviting the worshippers 
to help themselves. At least a half 
dozen of his books were always in cir- 
culation and he never lost one. (What 
if he had?) Take a book along to the 
meeting of the women’s society or the 
young married couple’s club. If the 
minister keeps this up for a few years, 
he will, in almost any church, have a 
respectable number of religious book 
readers, 

4. The minister and deacons should 
wage a steady campaign to persuade 
their people to read at least one reli- 
gious periodical. What if all the of- 
ficers and leaders in our churches—at 
least—were reading a religious maga- 
zine each month! Even if they read no 
more than one article in each issue! 
Would they not begin to feel the 
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breadth and sweep of the Christian en- 
terprise? What a help to the preacher! 
Let the church deacons take hold of this 
matter. It is worthwhile and more 
than mildly important to devise meth- 
ods for putting a good religious period- 
ical in each home, unless we think 
the paragraphs under “Religion” in 
the weekly news magazines give an 
adequate picture of what is going on 
in the churches! 

5. The Pastor’s, or Confirmation, 
Class can be a potent means of build- 
ing an informed church membership. 
It must be said, however, that five or 
six meetings of one hour each during 
the Lenten season are hardly adequate. 
If the minister will discuss this with 
the board of religious education and 
with the deacons the conclusion is 
likely to be that the minimum term 
should run from September to the fol- 
lowing Easter. And if the class can 
be held on Saturdays, with hour and 
a half or two-hour sessions, so much 
the better. What better use can the 
minister make of his time? Give the 
boys and girls a textbook. Expect them 
to do some homework. Let the whole 
church, and particularly the parents, 
know that preparation for church 
membership is not a casual matter of 
a few meetings with the minister. In 


twenty-five to fifty hours, a minister 
who takes this part of his work 
seriously can really begin to get some- 
where, 

6. My final suggestions are for the 
special consideration of ministers. How 
do we dispose of the quantities of 
pamphlets, leaflets and stray copies of 
magazines that come to our desks? 
Some of these are trash. Into the 
wastebasket! But what about that 
good little pamphlet you read, or 
searcely had time to read? Why let it 
clutter up your table until, a few 
weeks later, you throw it away? Why 
not take a minute to ask yourself, 
“Who in the congregation might enjoy 
this and profit by it?” Then send it 
along, with a penned line over your 
initials. If it’s particularly good, make 
a little mail chain of addresses. Too 
much good material from denomina- 
tional headquarters and other sources 
never gets past the minister’s desk. 
One is not so self assured as to sup- 
pose that everyone is going to read 
an article just because the minister 
recommends it but some of the for- 
warded material will be read and every 
little helps to dispel the darkness. 

7. Our people could do with a little 
less admonition—“preaching,” they call 
it—and a little more information from 
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the pulpit. The supposed necessity of 
being always “inspiring” comes close 
to being a curse. And often our little 
homilies on this and that end by being 
something less than inspiring. Most 
people love to hear some information, 
if it is presented with a bit of imagina- 
tion. Let the preacher be a teacher! 
Let him put in every sermon at least a 
few facts about the Bible, Christian 
history, Christian action at home and 
abroad that will be news! It shouldn’t 
be too difficult. Charles Jefferson used 
to say something to the effect that if 
a preacher has been in one pulpit five 
years and his people are ignorant of 
the main facts about the Bible, he has 
no one to blame but himself. The plain 
fact is that we let our people off too 
easily, don’t give them enough to chew 
on. To be sure, patient, careful teach- 
ing may appeal to fewer people than 
emotional moralizing or fervent trib- 
utes to virtues in which everybody be- 
lieves.” It may be more important to 
have a few Christians who know what 
the gospel is and what it is doing than 
a lot of Christians who, despite all the 
preaching, have only the vaguest no- 
tion of what it is all about. 


The above may be considered the be- 
ginnings of a systematic effort to over- 
come a religious illiteracy, which must, 
from the soberest point of view, be 
called dangerous. We have heavy 
competition to meet, not to speak of 
plain indifference. The latter, it might 
be added, is in part the result of ig- 
norance, We have also, in every 
church, men and women who are not 
illiterate and many others who begin 
to feel their lack. Much can be done, 
once we face the facts and once both 
ministers and lay people, seeing that 
pulpit admonitions will not suffice, map 
out and follow through a campaign on 
behalf of a literate church mem- 
bership. 





IT TOOK EXPERIENCE 


Once we had in our choir a beautiful 
girl who possessed an unusually good 
voice. We engaged her as soloist so 
that the people might hear her often. 
Soon they began te say: “If she could 
only put more feeling into it!” “If 
only she felt what she sings!” But 
wise folk said, “Wait until she suf- 
fers; wait until life has dealt with her; 
wait until she has a child of her own; 
wait until someone dies whom she 
loves—and then she will sing.” And 
that has come to pass; for today her 
voice is glorious in its depth and in 
its maturity. It took experience. From 
The Twentieth Century Quarterly; 
Article by John R. Ewers; The Chris- 
tian Century Press. 
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Minister Finds Unique Way to Aid 
War Effort 


by 9. N. Hollingsusorth 


N the staff of the Boston & 
€) Maine railroad police, with 

headquarters at Mechanicville is 
an ordained minister, Lyman A. Tal- 
man, pastor of the Schoonmaker Mem- 
orial Presbyterian Church at Stillwater, 
New York. He lives up to his name, for 
he is six feet, four inches in height, 
He first entered Boston & Maine serv- 
ice es a freight handler in 1943, believ- 
ing he could thus make a vital contri- 
bution to the war effort. Later he 
transferred to the police force at Me- 
chanicville Station and now serves as 
guard on an important bridge eight 
hours a day,’ attending to his parish 
duties weekends and between working 
hours. 

Mr. Talman was graduated as a 
mechanical engineer from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1912, then working for the 
New York Central in its West Albany 
shops for a year. He then went to the 
New Brunswick, (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary (Seminary of the Reformed 
Church of America) and was graduated 
from there in 1916, Married that June, 
he was ordained by the Reformed 
Church and went to the Amoy, China 
Mission of that Church. His two 
daughters were born in China. One of 
them is now teaching in Santiago Col- 
lege, Santiago, Chile, while the other 
is a freshman at Tusculum College, 











Lyman A. Talman 








Tennessee. In 1934 Mr. Talman re- 
ceived the B.D. degree from Rutgers 
University for special postgraduate 
work done at the theological seminary 
in New Brunswick. 

After resigning from the Chinese 
mission in 1930, he was pastor for near- 
ly ten years of the Reformed Church 
in Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New 
York. President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
although members of the Episcopal 
Church, attended Mr. Talman’s church 
at a morning service with their guests, 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, 
and Premier Mackenzie King of Cana- 
da, a month before Pearl Harbor. 


He has been pastor of the Stillwater 
church since 1942, Feeling that he 
could do something to help the war 
effort and thus release a man for other 
service, he joined the Boston & Maine 
staff and now guards one of the most 
important bridges over the Hudson 
serving New England from the west. 
The bridge is only about two miles 
south of Stillwater, and he walks to 
and from his duties every day. He was 
allowed to take the night shift as that 
was the only one he could have handled 
along with his church work, and was 
also granted the special privilege of be- 
ing a little late on those comparatively 
few nights when he had church meet- 
ings to attend. (This was a _ seven- 
day week job.) He sleeps mornings un- 
til noon and has afternoons and early 
evenings for church work. Sunday is 
his hardest day, he has to get his sleep 
in two periods, before morning service 
and afterward before he goes to his 
guard duties. 





“IF CHRIST BE NOT RISEN” 


John Henry Newman has a memor- 
able passage in which he imagines 
what it would feel like to look out int 
the world and see no trace of God at 
all. That would be, he says, “just as 
if I were to look into a mirror and not 
Think of it—that sud- 
suggestion— 


see my face.” 
den, almost terrifying 
looking straight into a mirror and see- 
ing only a blank! It is that samé 
shudder of the soul that Paul’s words 
here create—“If Christ be not risen.” 
James S. Stewart in The Gates of Net 
Life; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Visions in Verse 


big Jolin D. Clinton” 


Mr. Clinton must have a lot of fun with his verses. Others may 
have the same hobby, they will appreciate his experiences. 


ITHOUT vision the people per- 
W ish, we are told on good au- 

thority. Most congregations, 
especially those of poetic preachers, 
are sure that, “Without verses, some 
preachers cannot finish a sermon.” I 
like to get the verses of another suf- 
ficiently within me to use at times. I 
detest the brother who loses his audi- 
ence by reading three or four verses 
at one sermon. I do think one verse, 
well done from memory is most effec- 
tive. 


Doing verses of my own started with 
my ministry 28 years ago. I went east 
to Boston in Sam Walter Foss’ country 
and struck “The House by the Side of 
the Road.” Having decided that my 
home was to be “The House by the Side 
of the Church,” I wrote my first verse. 
It was all Sam’s fault and also Zion’s 
Herald for publishing it August 4, 1915. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF 
THE CHURCH 


(With apologies to Sam Walter Foss.) 


There are hermit souls that live 
withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content. 
There are those that think they’re the 
only stars 
That shine in this firmament. 
There are pious souls that can trace 
their folks 
To the time that Adam began. 
But let me live by the side of the church 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of 
the church 
When the Ladies’ Aid serves tea, 
When they borrow the dishes, the 
towels—in fact 
About everything they can see. 
I would not sit with the front door shut, 
But on the porch I’d fan, 
And let folks know—by the side of the 
church 
There lives a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the 
church 
All sides of this highway of life, 
From the aged and weary to rattled 
young grooms 
And their brides, whom I make man 
and wife. 
And I cheer up the sick, help those 
that are poor, 
With Jesus Christ every one can. 
It’s especially fine when you live by the 
church 
To be a friend to man. 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, Iowa Falls, 


Iowa. 


I know that the roof of the. parsonage 
leaks, 
And you can’t do a thing with your 
board, 
That you can’t save enough to buy 
high-priced machines, 
But you can save enough for a Ford. 
There are joy-bells in everything, 
chances each day 
Some sorrow with gladness to mend 
When you live in a house by the side 
of the church 
And call everybody your friend. 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the church, 
I’ve told you the reasons why. 
With agents at front door and tramps 
at the back, 
They’re human—so am I. 
Then why not take it all with smiles, 
Beersheba up to Dan. 
Let me live in the house by the side 
of the church 
And be a friend to man. 


And across from the church and the 
parsonage it has been my good fortune 
to associate with fine pine trees. One 
day when my foundations seemed to 
be extra-ordinarily shallow and those 
old trees across from the parsonage 
were laden with heavy snow, yet not 
snapping under the load, I looked up 
pine trees in the encyclopedia, and 
“True as a Pine” resulted. 


TRUE AS A PINE 


I would be true 
As a pine that stands in winter 
Weighted with snow 
And swayed by north wind, keen 
Yet standing on thru storm 
Or blackest night time 
Upheld by roots 
So strong and yet, unseen. 


When—where I stand 
Séems poor and loose and sandy; 
When, for my song, 
I’d substitute a whine; 
When, loaded down with tears 
Or toil, I waver— 
Come, Wind of God, 
And play upon a pine. 


Eight years after that verse had ap- 
peared on the cover of the Christian 
Advocate, a nursery man wrote asking 
if he might use this poem in a book on 
Evergreens. I wrote him that any man 
who saves a preacher’s poem that long 
is entitled to do with it what he wishes. 
I did suggest that if he had an ever- 
green he wasn’t using, that I’d swap 
even. I sent him a picture of the par- 
sonage and told him he could suggest 


where it should best stand. He sent the 
picture back with a sheet of tissue pa- 
per over it and a plan for nine varieties 
of evergreens, including a fine Austrian 
pine as captain of that squad. The 
drayman arrived with half a ton of pine 
trees a few days later. The ways of 
a Methodist minister finally did move 
me from my pines but I still believe, 
“Cast your poems upon the printing 
press and they come back in pine 
trees.” ' 


Then, by the church, there was at 
one charge, a great oak. On Sunday 
afternoons at five, I climbed into a tree 
pulpit built thereon and proceeded in 
vesper fashion to give people a chance 
to “Take a Tip From the Tree-Top.” 
One afternoon I had an especial bird 
story and a cardinal across the street 
in a soft maple proceeded to be my 
assistant-pastor, pipe organ and Amen 
corner, all wrapped up in one ball of 
red feathers. The piano tuner in town 
died that week, and this poem used on 
Thursday at his service was all the 
fault of that cardinal. 


A CARDINAL A-WHISTLING IN 
A TREE 


Life is not just bread and butter, The 
more convinced I am 

That life’s flavor and life’s color are 
both helped out by jam. 

And tho’ jam is an extra, like bird’s 
song or cooling breeze, 

I say that when we’re thanking God, 

_ we should remember these. 

Bird’s song, you say that’s extra? Well 
it makes your heart feel free 
Especially, a cardinal a-whistling in 

a tree. 


He’s had some hard, high flying to get 
up there in the leaves 

He does not wail about it. From his 
song, there’s nothing grieves 

Him. There’s no caw, there’s nothing 
cheap—as hidden there— 

Just listen to that string of joy he’s 
whistling on the air? 

First he gives a signal—so we’ll not 
lose out, you see 

And then that cardinal trills his line 
a-whistling in a tree. 

I don’t begrudge a youngster if he 
sometimes turns his head 

From spinach, bread and breakfast food 
to all-day suckers red 

And I am for the farmer as he throws 
his hat in air 

‘And forgets his hungry hogs) a- 

watching races at the fair. 

We seem to like occasionally, to just 
get out and see 

Life’s extras—like a cardinal a-whis- 
tling in a tree. 
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There’s that poem where a blacksmith 
forgot his forge and flame 

And went to church as regular as every 
Sunday came. 

And you know men, as I know one, who 
—morning, night and noon— 

All week, he’d tune pianos. Then at 
church he’d get in tune 

With God. He could have said, “Church 
has no call for me.” 

But I guess he’d heard a cardinal a- 
whistling in a tree. 


Someday when I have worked life out 
and given God my best 

He’ll call to me, and say, “Come up, 
and under My trees rest.” 

Then soon I'll hear a whistler high— 
and as I raise my head 

I will not be the least disturbed when 
in heaven I see red, 

*Twill look as if God wanted it to be 
like home to me 

By placing there a Cardinal a-whistling 
n a tree. 


Radio came along to produce a 
woodpecker song soon thereafter. Peo- 
ple who knew my love for red birds, 
both in poetry and bird calls whistled 
along therein, asked me why I didn’t 
do a woodpecker song. So this one 
came through, “The Bird Who Uses 
His Head.” 


THE BIRD WHO USES HIS HEAD 


There are birds of many colors 

In shades for each of us. 

There are birds who take life easy, 
Anu others—what a fuss, 

But sweep them from the picture. 

I’ve come to sing instead 

To that flying chap with the bright red 


cap— 
The bird who uses his head. 


I wouldn’t think much of him, 
Though he’s handsome as can be, 

If he slept half the morning. 

He’s up early—Yes siree! 

I cannot tell you of his voice 

Or much of his wing spread, 

But put this down—He goes to town 
As the bird who uses his head. 


He takes the poorest tree limb 

And beats out his tattoo; 

Or even on a tin ridge-roll 

You'll hear him calling you. 

He’s the finest kind of tonic 

For when others would play dead, 

That feathered clock makes the rafters 
rock— 


That bird who uses his head. 


I’ve head the coach at football 
Tell the squad to use the noodle. 
We seem to all need that advice 
In this land of Yankee Doodle. 

So Ma Nature perched woodpeckers 
Not far from every bed 

Tattoo to play, as if to say 

“It’s time to use your head.” 


Down town a merchant came back 
with a bear and a deer and “threw” 
an all-town stag party. It was in ques- 
tion what the free drinks might include. 
He told me no minister had accepted 
his free ticket. I told him I’d be there. 
I did see one Methodist take a free 
glass of beer, but the other brethren 
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had courage and coffee. I sat by the 
dairyman and asked for milk, and re- 
presented the ten ministers in town as 
a committee of one. Next day, the feel- 
ing of peace created by the bear and 
deer within me, came out in this 
verse. 


DEER AND BEAR TOGETHER 


There was an auto feller, his town 
all called him Vance. He hied himself 
to Canada, dressed in his hunting pants. 
When back he came he had all tied 
astraddle of his car, a deer all filled 
with venison—also a grizzly “bar”. 
And then he did a thing which by his 
townsmen was thought nice. He asked 
us to come in a bit and nibble on a 
slice. In fact two slices there he 
placed in front of every chair, so that 
we had within us, some deer and also 
bear. It sent us out quite peaceful, 
though nasty was the weather, for each 
one knew within him there was deer 
and bear together, which isn’t far from 
what the Book has said would happen 
here, if, with our gruff old bearishness, 
we'll mix a little deer. 


This type of verse in paragraph 
fashion struck the city of Iowa Falls, 
known as The Scenic City, as worthy 
of space for over a year, until so many 
farmers took so much space for sale 
adds, and so much paper shortage cut 
down the supply, that a preacher’s ef- 
forts suffered for space shortage, they 
told me. 


“Around’ received a letter from Kan- 
sas from Thurlow Lieurance, composer 
of “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
that he had it posted on his studio 
wall. 


Scenic City Sermonette 


AROUND 
By John D. Clinton 


Have you seen the sunlight dancing 
through the leaves and through the 
screen upon your wall? Then you will 
know exactly what I mean. The sun- 
light on the desert may in plenty there 
abound, but I like its shadowy shim- 
mers through the things it shines— 
around. And then, you take the gold 
fish; why, him we hardly own before 
we fill his humble house with moss and 
also stone. He’d be a funny, finny fish 
within his glassly mound, we think, 
unless he had some things that he 
could swim—around. Some think that 
life is just a mess; first measles, then 
the mumps. ‘*Twas Lincoln said that 
life was largely ploughing ’round the 
stumps. I look at my life. How it 
winds? Yet, through it all, I’ve found 
God’s plan revealed the better in the 
things I’ve worked—around. 


I suppose that more mothers wrote 
about “Star Out East” than any other 
verse. It tells its own story. 


Scenic City Sermonette 
STAR OUT EAST 
By John D. Clinton 
Over east on South Street, there’s 
a house back in the trees; and a win- 
dow lighted by a star, the largest, if 


you please, that graces any window; 
I’d say ’twas ‘five feet high. And look- 
ing out each Christmas time, it really 
strikes your eye as timely—a reminder 
of that ancient starry glory. And so 
I journeyed in there, and of it got this 
story. Dad Barkey years ago, when he 
had lit post-office fires, went home and 
got his two boys, and tinsel and some 
wires. They built that star for Christ- 
mas. Each year you’d see it glow 
except this year. The boys were gone, 
and mother feeling low—for both were 
in the Navy and dad at work up town. 
“T guess it’s hardly worth it to get 
the old star down.” But the radio said 
“Christmas” and the paper said it too. 
Along the road the youngsters sang. 
And dad said, “Mother, you and I had 
better get it out. The boys away 
are far, but they’ll be telling all their 
pals about our home and star. There 
are lots of families feel this way. 
We’re no worse than the other. So, 
let’s get out our Christmas star and 
light it. What say, Mother?” And so 
they did, and so it shone. Oh, it caused 
their dog to bark, but showed the world, 
in toughest times it pays to strike the 
spark of Christmas in this land of ours, 
e’en tho you’re feeling glum. For 
that’s the spirit through the world we 
all must help to come. 


Stars in the sky have set many poets 
twinkling. That theme started a re- 
valuation of constellations one summer 
in a nature study class. We had figured 
that there was little wonder men had 
been at war when because some old 
Egyptians saw dragons, bull-killers 
and lions and scorpions 5000 years 
back, no one seemed to have the heart 
to regroup those stars in true great- 
ness. “Star Rendezvous” placed in the 
eight verses submitted in contest from 
all over the country that season. 


STAR RENDEZVOUS 
Oh, I would have a rendezvous 
Some starlit night 
With some of you. 

Dragons and warriors 

Do not suit me 

In stars that shine eternally. 
I’m through with 

That old superstition— 
Listen to my new edition! 
Let Draco be a busy bee. 
Orion at his mother’s knee, 
Is not so much, intent to slay 
As learn the age-old art— 
To pray. 

No Milky Way is in my sky. 
Instead a trellis standing high 
Filled with heaven’s finest roses. 
And each rose star 

To me discloses 

God! 


Occasionally at a golden wedding, or 
sometimes at a final service for elderly 
people, I needed a new verse. I got the 
start one cloudy afternoon in spring 
when people were taking the building 
paper from around houses, where they 
had placed it for winter protection. 
And as the flames crawled slowly into 
that old paper and the clouds that 
night co-operated especially well with: 
the sunshine, I turned into a “littl 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Ministry to the Shut-Ins 


Suggestions to Help in This Ministry 


by Retert 7. Fauth* 


HE ministry to the shut-in mem- 

bers of our congregations is one of 

the most important, and sometimes 
one of the most neglected aspects of 
our church work. It is heart-rending 
to see the plight of some who in for- 
mer years have been active in the work 
of the church, but who are now all 
but forgotten as they sit, day after day, 
in the solitude of their homes. 

No pastor who manages to see his 
shut-ins once a month can honestly feel 
that he has done his duty toward them, 
No church which is content to put the 
names of its shut-ins on its mailing 
list and to remember them in a special 
way at Christmas and Easter time, is 
doing all that it can for them. 

Coming. to a new pastorate about 
eight months ago, I discovered a group 
of thirty persons who are unable to at- 
tend our services, most of whom are 
completely shut in. One of our first 
projects was an attempt to bring these 
people more completely into the fellow- 
ship of the church, to make them re- 
alize that they are not forgotten, and 
to show them that the church can do 
more than send a busy pastor to see 
them once a month. 


One organization of the church was 
already accustomed to remember the 
shut-ins at Christmas time with gifts 
of candy and fruit. A Sunday school 
class agreed to adopt the shut-ins, and 
to remember them at other times of 
the year with cards and gifts. 

We began sending every shut-in per- 
son a card each week. Art cards were 
used, with illustrations and printed 
messages of cheer, interspersed with 
plain white cards bearing a personal 
message in the handwriting of the 
pastor. The time required to prepare 
these cards was well worthwhile in 
view of the welcome which they re- 
ceived in the homes of the shut-ins. 
They began looking forward to them 
every week, and for some the arrival 
of a simple post card was the high 
point of the week. 

The response to this effort brought 
about an attempt to publish a weekly 
paper for the shut-ins. Called “The 
Circle,” it consists of a single sheet, 
mimeographed on one side, folded twice, 
and sent through the mails for a cent 
and a half. Every week it brings 
news of other members of the circle, 
gathered by the pastor during his 





_*Minister, St. Peter’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Tripoli, Iowa. 


calls. They are short items, more 
personal than those found in the col- 
umns of the local newspaper, and yet 
betraying no confidence. In addition 
it includes short messages of inspira- 
tion and cheer, selected scripture ref- 
erences, and poetry. 


This has been, by far, the most effec- 
tive means of tying the shut-ins into 
a circle of fellowship, with the church 
at the center. As to time, it takes only 


about an hour to write, print, and 
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prepare for mailing. The cost is so low 
as to be almost forgotten. The value 
is measured in the grateful thanks of 
shut-in people. A woman, who was to 
live only a week longer, looked up from 
her bed and said: “Thank you for the 
paper and the news which it brings 
me.” Another said: “I’ve read it so 
often that I know every word of it by 
heart.” 

There are other things which we 
must do, of course. The pastor must 
not feel that a paper takes the place 
of his calls—it doesn’t. Nor does it 
take the place of calls by other mem- 
bers of the Christian fellowship. Often 
the shut-ins can be given small tasks 
by which they can help the church 
without leaving their homes. They 
realize that the church is trying to help 
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AROUND THE CIKCLE 





We are very sorry to report the 
death of Mrs. Wim. Hildebrandt on 
Sunday, April 8. She was born 
Dorothea Schmidt, April 25, 1861, 
in Germany, and nassed away in 
the home of Mr. and wars. will 
Eichmann after a lengthy illness, 
Funeral services will be held 
Thursday, April 12, at the Bbich- 
mann home and at St. Peter's 
Church. 


(ae tener: 


Mrs. G. F. Meier has been ill 

the past few days. We hope that 
she will soon be up and around 
again. In the absence of wr. and 
Mrs. Vi. H. Weler, who were called 
to Wisconsin by the death of urs, 
Meier's mother, ars. Johanna Jung- 
blut and Mrs. K. We hettig have 
been caring for mrs. G. F. deier, 





YOU CAN HAVE YOUR GaAkDENS, TOO! 


It is raining today, and the gar- 
deners who were so busy ycstorday 
can sit back and watch the fall- 
ing rain with real satisfaction, 


The last few days have been busy 
ones and in almost every gerden 
someone wos busy at work. No 
doubt you, too, wished that you 
could be out, working 9n the lawn 
or in the garden, and perhaps your 
thoughts went back to the days 
when that work was oasy for you, 
and when the returning spring 
made you anxious and restless to 
get out in the warm air, to dig 
your hands into the soil, and to 





plant your vegetables and flowers. 


But today someone eclse must do 
that work for you. It may be 
that you cannot even go out and 
watch. And you do not like it - 
you would rather be out there, 
too. 


But you can have your garden - 

in your room and at your bedside, 
The garden of prayer and the gar- 
don of smiles are things that no 
one can take from you. You can 
plant smiles. And those who come 
to visit you will notice them 
more than they would notice flow- 
ers. Smilvus are always more 
beautiful on the faces of those 
who are ill than anywhere else, 


You can plant nrayers in your 
heart, and they will carry your 
joys and pains alike to the throm 
of God. You can plant pleasant 
thoughts and kind words, and they 
will brighten your life like the 
springtime flowers. 


You can plant your garden, richt 
where you are, And the flowers 
will comc, too. For others will 
soon be bringing them into your 
roon. and then, with vrayers, 
Ond smiles, and flowers, your 
garden will be complete. 


Vhat woe sow will surely grow, 
Though the harvest may be slow! 
It may bo we shall soe 

Fruitage in eternity 

From some docd, dropped like seed 
For a soul that was in need, 


Let us strivo while we live 
Worthy things to do and give; 
Striving still with good will 
kLapty granarics to fill. 

For whut we sow will surely grow, 
Though the huarvost may be slow} 


First Page of One of the Interesting Issues of “‘The Circle’ 
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them, even when it gives them work 
to do. Recently I was speaking with 
a shut-in woman in regard to the 
superintendency of our cradle roll. I 
tried to avoid implying that the rela- 
tionship would be as good for her as 
it would for the church, but she under- 
stood and said: “I think it would do 
me good, too.” 

Those things will hardly be neg- 
lected by those who know the loneli- 
ness which shut-ins often feel. But 
the weekly paper, so simple and so 
easy to produce, will be a valuable 
addition to our methods of ministering 
to persons who dare not be left be- 
yond our compassion. 





Visions in Verse 

(From page 12) 
home of a seasoned soul” for a final 
call, then went home to write, “When 
the Clouds Are Catching Fire.” 


WHEN THE CLOUDS ARE 
CATCHING FIRE 


When the day is fast declining 

And the sun is almost hedged, 

Some clouds have a silver lining 

But more are golden edged. 

They look like thick, gray paper 

In a bon-fire burning low 

When the breeze begins to caper 

And the paper’s edge—to glow. 

A midnight’s cloud thrill some, 

With a moon and a dark church spire, 

But give me a sky, e’er the night has 
come— 

When the clouds are catching fire. 


I like to roam the fields with boys 

Or take school-children hiking. 

I like to talk against the noise 

When a blacksmith, iron is striking. 

And somedays, e’er I cease to roam, 

I often like to pause 

With some seasoned soul in a little 
home 

And talk a while, because 

The golden edge of their golden-age 

Helps make my life entire. 

I like these folks on life’s evening page 

When their clouds are catching fire. 


For—a gilt-edged cloud talks to me of 
life. 

So I'll teli you what to do. : 

On a day that’s gray with toil and strife 

Look up. One will talk with you. 

For the longest cloud and the darkest 
one, 

Seen through your tears that blur it, 

Just takes a last, faint ray of sun 

To become a shining turret. 

Oh Soul—when it seems God has missed 
your cup 

Toward evening, join the choir 

That lifts a voice and a vision up 

When the clouds are catching fire. 


The church herself, naturally would 
figure in a minister’s verse. “I Like a 
Spire Against the Sky” was written 
without paper and pencil driving in the 
moonlight one night. I did park after 
the verse had come through, and turn 
on the light, that my stay might ap- 
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pear legitimate, as well as give visi- 
bility for writing this: 


I like a spire 
Against the sky 
I do not know 
Exactly why 
If you should ask 
That I should tell 
It just fits there 
On top so well 
And lifts you up 
If you will let it 
Each Sunday if— 
You'll not forget it 
To that which shifts 
Your soul in high! 
I like a spire 
Against the sky. 


Then the latest has had to do with 
shooting train pictures along a river 
and writing, “Train Along the River.” 


TRAIN ALONG THE RIVER 


John D. Clinton 


A train along the river is a picture 
for the nation. 

She thrills me at the whistle, and gets 
my admiration, 

All perked up before I see her coming 
’round the curve 

With a grade all well established to 
take each sway and swerve. 


The grade must be just high enough 
above the river stages, 

And ballast must be planted so that 
when the river rages, 

It can’t cut out that railroad a-winding 
down the shore. 

You can see, because I like a train, I’m 
good for verses more. 


But I think you get my meaning:— 
That train, she always goes. 

She follows close the shore line, no 
matter rains or snows. 

The floods are just beneath her. No 
washout does she fear. 

The track has been well-plotted by a 
good old engineer. 


So, when I hear that whistle, and our 
house begins to rumble 

As Number 67 comes in, it makes me 
mighty humble. 

For I know that on life’s railroad, every 
grade and curve is ready; 

That all I have to do is keep my steam 
a-coming steady 

In thankfulness for all the plan and 
Power of God—The Giver. 

I’m conscious of Him when I hear that 

Train Along The River. 





MORE THAN A STORM CELLAR 

Sometimes we wonder if the bless- 
ings of the church are not too easily 
accessible, if people would not appreci- 
ate the church more if it exacted 
greater demands and required more 
devoted service. To many people, going 
to church is a dull and dreary duty, in- 
stead of a thrilling, blood-bought privi- 
lege. 

In all communities there are people 
who have a church to stay away from, 
to criticize, to neglect. Inevitably the 
time comes when life caves in, when 
physical, financial, or more disaster 
strikes. When the shock comes, they 





then realize how utterly indispensable 
the church is... 

But Christianity is something more 
than a storm cellar. It is something 
more than present help in time of trou- 
ble. It is a way of life—a way so 
glorious and so crowned with victory 
that commonplaceness should never 
blind us to the glory of it. From These 
Prophetic Voices; Edited by T. Otto 
Nall; From Sermon by Pierce Harris; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


“FOR THE SAKE OF MY LORD” 


Multitudes have unselfishly devoted 
themselves and all they have to the ad- 
vancement of truth, goodness, and 
righteousness for Christ’s sake. There 
are possibly few pictures that are more 
pathetic and sublime, in the history of 
saintly lives, than that of Mrs. Adoni- 
ram Judson standing in the doorway 
of her home by the sea in Burma, 
watching the ship sail away that was 
carrying her children to America for 
their education. The long-dreaded 
hour had come. She must be separated 
for many years, if not for life, from 
her children in order to stand by her 
husband in his work. With many long 
and tender farewells she had bidden 
them good-by, and now the great ship 
turned her prow to the open sea. The 
almost broken-hearted mother stood and 
watched the vessel until, through the 
mist in her eyes, it had ceased to be 
even a speck on the distant horizon 
and then, going to her room, she sank 
into a chair and exclaimed: “All this 
I do for the sake of my Lord.” And yet 
some people say that selfishness is the 
most powerful force in life! G. Ray 
Jordan in Adventures in Radiant Liv- 
ing; Round Table Press. 


MAKING ONE’S LIFE COUNT 


The Sunday school teacher who 
wants to make every inch of his life 
count, clear to the hilt, would do well 
to look at his Sunday school class. Here 
is his gold mine. He can multiply his 
life, his highest ideals, his impact on 
human society by as many as he can 
bring into that class. One such teacher 
by the time he had reached forty-five 
years of age counted among his for- 
mer students three brilliant ministers 
of the gospel, two foreign missionaries, 
a Bible professor in a university, and 
a professor of history in a prominent 
college. All of them attributed to him 
the chief influence that turned them 
teward Christian service. In addition 
to this, as he visited a church where 
he had taught when a young man, he 
was greeted by ushers and elders who 
had been his former Sunday school 
teachers. Paul C. Payne in Guiding 
Loys and Girls to Christ; The West- 
minster Press. 
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Need More Salary? 


by John R. Scotford* 


With the war in Europe definitely closing the national income of 
the United States will be less in 1945 than in 1944. That prob- 
ably means that church giving has reached the apex for this era 
and the latter part of 1945 will show somewhat retarded giving. 
If you have not had your salary increase for the flush years you 
will need to act quickly to secure it before lower church incomes 


become 


OST ministers do—even under 

normal conditions. If the cost 

of living ascends in the fashion 
most people anticipate, some parsonage 
pantries are likely to be well dusted 
out before many months go by. Aside 
from civil service employees, few peo- 
ple have a harder time getting a raise 
than ministers. 

In a group of pastors an _ honest 
brother recently made a frank confes- 
sion. 

“My janitor asked the trustees for 
a raise, and so I suggested that the 
preacher also needed more money.” 

“What happened?” one of the breth- 
ren asked with rather eager expect- 
ancy. 

“They took care of the janitor all 
right, but they stalled on me! Some- 
body on the board who had read the 
church constitution argued that the 
minister’s salary was set by vote of the 
congregation when he was called and 
could only be changed by action of the 
entire church. They told me to go 
ahead and call a special meeting of the 
congregation, but I have about con- 
cluded that I don’t want to.” The 
brother seemed to feel that his latter 
state was likely to be rather worse 
than the former. He envisaged some 
badly scorched fingers and no raise. 

The fallacy in this situation is that 
while the janitor’s relation to the 
church is economic, that of the min- 
ister is primarily psychological. <A 
pastor cannot do so much work and 
then turn around and expect so much 
pay. His work is not judged by the 
hours he has labored but by the total 
effect which he has been able to create. 
This is really more just than at first 
appears. The ordinary congregation 
does not have the large resources of the 
government or of a successful corpora- 
tion upon which to draw. It cannot 
safely pay out more than what it takes 
in. Unfortunately, the extent of the 
receipts depends in large measure on 
the popular esteem in which the pastor 
is held. Christians should give pri- 
marily because they believe in the 


*Editor, Advance. 


evident. 


Christian faith, but the extent of their 
faith is usually somewhat effected by 
their love or lack of love for their 
minister. Consequently a pastor can- 
not say, “I worked so many hours, 
pay me so much at the established 
rate.” Neither can he argue, “My ex- 
penses have gone up so much; there- 
fore my salary should be increased!” 
Rather must he face two previous 
questions: “Has the church got the 
money? Is the disposition of the con- 
gregation such that more money can 
be had?” 

Psychologists tell us that in most 
love affairs, although it is the man who 
asks the question, it is the woman who 
contrives matters so that an offer of 
marriage is extended. It is much the 
same with a church; it “calls” the min- 
ister and votes any increases that may 
come to him, but usually the initial im- 
pulse in these transactions starts from 
him. However, most men are happier 
if they feel that they are the instigat- 
ors of any proposals which may be ex- 
tended—and most churches are better 
satisfied if any favors granted to the 
minister have a spontaneous origin. 
In other words, it is quite all right for 
a minister to seek an increase in his 
salary, only he should be exceedingly 
circumspect in the way in which he 
goes about it. 

Unless a church is in good condition, 
it is unwise to raise the question of 
the minister’s remuneration. Even the 
state of the weather should be taken 
into consideration. Out in central 
Nebraska there is a federated church 
to which the Methodist: and Congrega- 
tional groups are contributing equally. 
During a _ particularly hot summer 
three or four years ago the Methodist 
district superintendent came around in 
August and demanded to know from 
the Methodist part of the church what 
they expected to pay toward the sup- 
port of their pastor for the coming 
year. What ailed the D. S. was an 
undue eagerness to get his books set 
up and his dues calculated. Now August 
is a pessimistic month in Nebraska. 
Everybody is uncomfortable, and the 


crop has usually failed. In September 
they are likely to discover that more 
corn survived the hot winds than they 
thought for, and that the pigs, cows 
and sheep pulled through after all. 
But in August everybody is lost in 
sweltering gloom. It is a bad time to 
raise any questions which are capable 
of a negative answer. What happened 
was that the Methodists were so des- 
pondent that they cut their part of 
the salary from $750 to $600, and the 
thrifty Congregationalists immediately 
followed suit, with the result that the 
preacher was out of luck to the tune 
of $300 all because the district super- 
intendent did not have enough sense 
to wait for a cool day. The moral 
is that the amount of the minister’s 
salary should never be discussed except 
when the people are feeling unmistak- 
ably happy. 

There are two areas in which a pas- 
tor should check his work before he 
approaches the matter of salary. 


Pastoral Calling Helps 

The first is the thoroughness with 
which he has done his pastoral calling. 
This is where many men fall down. 
Ringing door bells is an activity which 
from its very nature invites postpone- 
ment. Immediate results are likely to 
be scant; there is no deadline which 
must be met. Tasks which can be as 
well done tomorrow as today are likely 
to be postponed until the day after 
tomorrow. But one of the easiest ways 
to make a congregation happy is to 
get around and see everybody. Inci- 
dentally, it is positive proof to the 
flock that their shepherd is really 
working at his job, and the idea of an 
industrious minister delights most con- 
gregations. If a man really applies 
himself to it, he can make a surprising 
number of calls in a week. 

The second place where a minister 
should check himself is in regard to the 
financial methods of his church. Now 
there are clergymen so otherworldly in 
their outlook that they disdain such 
mundane matters as money, and there 
are trustees so hardboiled that they 
don’t want clerical company at their 
meetings, but in at least nine churches 
out of ten the minister can exert a di- 
rect influence on the way in which the 
money is raised. Every year it is my 
lot to meet with the officers of a good 
many local churches. When one con- 
siders the methods used, the marvel is 
that the ministers are paid as well as 
they are. Rare is the church which 
is more than seventy-five per cent effi- 
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cient in its canvass. The minister can 
do more than anybody else to help this 
situation. He should not ask for money 
for church support himself, but he can 
devise ways and means by which oth- 
ers may ask effectively. If he is in- 
experienced or timid, his denomination 
can usually give him help. Before he 
can expect an increase in his salary, 
he should get the finances of his church 
on the best basis possible. If the treas- 
urer reports a deficit, his chances of 
a raise are nil; if there is a balance 
in the bank and the budget is coming 
in, the odds are in his favor. 

A man also needs to face a more per- 
sonal question. Is he asking something 
for himself in the way of comfort and 
security which most of his people do 
not enjoy? Most ministers are better 
paid than the majority of the people 
who contribute to their support. This 
is not unfair. Usually there are some 
families with two or three times the in- 
come of their pastor. They set a 
standard which he must to some extent 
follow. A minister must dress better 
and circulate more freely than most of 
his people. Yet at the same time they 
should feel that he is sharing some of 
the uncertainties and deprivations of 
life with them. There are a few min- 
isters who have been so pampered by 
society that they do not know what life 
is like. In times such as these the 
school people are nearer the minister 
than anyone else in their outlook and 
standard of living. A minister should 
not ask to be excused from all the pri- 
vations which others are undergoing. 
On the other hand, he should not be 
expected to sacrifice while his people 
go in for luxuries. His way of life 
should be in proper proportion to theirs. 

Granted that a man has done his 
calling, that the finances of the church 
are in reasonably good shape and that 
an increase in salary would not be out 
of keeping with the circumstances of 
his people, how should he go about se- 
curing one? 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
in a man laying his circumstances be- 
fore the official board of his church and 
frankly stating his need for more 
money. One can conceive of churches 
where all are on approximately the 
same economic level and where the ties 
of fellowship are so intimate that such 
a step would be appropriate, but in 
most churches we doubt the wisdom of 
approaching the problem in that way. 
The open discussion of such a personal 
matter is likely to prove embarrassing 
to all concerned. 

The wise minister will proceed 
This may be 


through a third party. 
done in several ways. 
Personally I have found my eccles- 
iastical superiors helpful at this point. 
In nearly every denomination there is 
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TRAILER TO SERVICE MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTORS 


The Bell and Howell Company, manu- 
facturers of motion picture projectors, 
have begun the installation of service 
trailers which will bring service to the 
door of the church. The first unit is 
already in operation in the St. Louis 
area by the Pictosound Movie Service. 
The trailer well equipped with ma- 
chinery and parts will eliminate the de- 
lays previously required to ship the ma- 
chine back to the factory. The service 
will be offered on an annual contract 


basis. 








some official charged with the over- 
sight of churches, Such a person can 
discuss the matter frankly with the 
officials of a church, stating the needs 
and deserts of the minister, and at the 
same time suggesting ways in which 
additional funds can be secured. My 
general observation is that many min- 
isters do not avail themselves of the 
services which the “overhead” can ren- 
der as freely as they might. Why not 
get your money’s worth out of your 
denominational officials? 


Occasionally one minister can help 
another. Here the casual, humorous 
approach may be more effective than a 
formal presentation. If the pastor at 
X should happen to meet the king pin 
of church at Y at a Rotary or Masonic 
convention at Z, it is quite within the 
bounds of fellowship for him to sug- 
gest that his good friend at Y could 
do better work if he did not have to 
help his wife with the washing. Now 
and then the pastor of an influential 
church forms acquaintances through- 
out the region round about. Such a 
man can use the prestige of his posi- 
tion to help his neighbor pastors, es- 
pecially when these are young and 
guileless. 

Confiding to a Layman 


The more common approach to the 
matter is through some layman in 


whom the minister feels free to con- 
fide. If this man should happen to be 
chairman of the board, all the better. 
The facts should be laid before him 
frankly. If he feels free to take the 
initiative in bringing up the minister’s 
financial needs for discussion, well and 
If he evinces any hesitancy, we 
suggest that the matter be 
Better no advocate at all 
Sometimes 


good. 
would 
dropped. 
than a_ half-hearted one. 
help can be found in unexpected places. 
Men who make scant profession of 
piety may prove wiser and more help- 
ful to the minister than the more con- 
spicuous saints. And the endeavor to 
help the minister will help them grow 
in grace! 

Sometimes a prospective call is used 
to wangle an increase in salary out 
of a congregation. This may work to 
a man’s financial advantage, but it 
often hurts him in other ways—espe- 
cially if it’s suspected of being a flight 
of imagination on his part. And there 
is always the danger that the con- 
gregation may say, “If you have a call, 
why don’t you take it?” Churches do 
not like to be held up. They prefer 
to believe that what they do for the 
minister is a free will offering on their 
part. 

Of course we have all heard the 
story about the Negro preacher’s ob- 
jection to an increase in pay because 
he already had more than he could do 
in collecting what he was supposed to 
get. A couple of years back I called 
on a prominent minister the morning 
after his church had held its annual 
meeting. They had increased his salary 
and apparently the shock had put him 
to bed! I had a church which paid me 
very promptly until they began upping 
my pay, and then they got behind. The 
sad part was that I could say nothing 
about it. 


Within reasonable limits, the more 
a church does for the minister the bet- 
ter it is for the church. We tend to 
love those whom we help. Most church 
members do not like to be under obliga- 
tion to the minister, but they do like 
to feel that the minister is indebted to 
them. Their favors to us strengthen 
their loyalty to the church. It can 
even be argued that the more a man 
pays for preaching the more likely he 
is to take it to heart. We all know 
that at times the gospel has been en- 
tirely too free. To lead any church 
into more ample support of the min- 
ister is a work of spiritual grace— 
only don’t be clumsy about it. A nega- 
tive discussion of the pastor’s salary 
hurts both the man and the church. 
Don’t make any moves in this direction 
until you are very sure of your ground. 
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John Henry Newman: Catholic 


A Study for Ecumenicists 


by Fred Smith" 


The 100th anniversary of the reception of John Henry Newman 

into the communion of the Roman Church gives an opportunity 

to study the personality and influence of the man. As the author 

points out his early quest was for catholicity but the final 
achievement was Catholicism. 


EAD again, my brother, the dual 
aspected title at the outset of our 
study of John Henry Newman that 

you might anticipate the double worth 
of it. For, being the writer of this ar- 
ticle, and therefore knowing the last 
of that for which the first was made, 
I can promise you that the individual 
aspect of each approach to Newman 
mentioned in our title, has a glory, 
which mingling with the other, creates 
a combined effulgence which has pecu- 
liar worth for ecumenically minded reli- 
gious people, of whom there are many, 
in this strangely dual aspected year 
called 1945 A. D. 

Having now paused, according to the 
way of the Psalmist, for the re-reading 
of the double aspected title, we are now 
ready to proceed to the gathering in of 
the full worth of the conjunction. For 
most men centenaries have to do with 
the birth or death of a man who came 
to greatness in the time intervening be- 
tween these two episodes. Newman has 
a double worth for the observers of 
centenaries; in fact, if my theme al- 
lowed, which it does.not, I could go on 
to show that Newman has a five-fold 
worth for the just mentioned observers. 
Our concern is with a double aspected 
one that the rolling years have brought 
around in this year 1945, 

Come October 8, 1945, and we shall 
be at the centenary of a dual aspected 
fact in English history. For that was 
the day when John Henry Newman was 
received into the communion of the 
Catholic Church. Physically speaking 
no man can choose the day of his 
birth, and only a few can choose honor- 
ably the day of their death. But there 
came a man among men who showed 
the way by which men could choose 
their spiritual birthday. On that day 
they died to sin and were born of the 
Spirit. John Henry Newman had such 
a dying and a birth. The dual event 
came to him when he was a lad of fif- 
teen and remained a fact to him through 
all his life “of which he was more cer- 
tain than that I have hands and feet,” 





*Minister, First Congregational Church, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 








Uy y ile Vey : : 
Ml nS data Pe™ 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home; 
Lead Thou me on: 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene— 
One step enough for me. 
John Henry Newman. 











It is not of this dual event that we 
wish to speak here, Our concern is with 
a later dying and birth. 

John Henry Newman was one of 
those Christians who cannot be Chris- 
tians without being .at the same time 
churchmen. These are they who be- 
lieve that a Christian without the 
church is as anomalous as a man with- 
out a country. John Henry Newman 
never had much time for those Chris- 
tions who live in the great anonymous 
out-of-doors. As soon expect a body 
without a skin as a Christian without 
a church, And when Newman said 
church he meant it to begin with a 
capital C. He “of course, had a perfect 
knowledge of the catechism.” He was 
trained in the way he should go, and 
he went. 

Yet, in spite of his perfect know- 
ledge, as John came to adolescence he 
began to have doubts; oceans of them. 
He found himself stocked up with many 
superstitions. The fact that he was an 
Englishman with a diversified ancestry 
gave an inquiring slant to his mind, 
and before he knew it he found him- 
self a sceptic trying to be a saint, It 
did not take him long to find out how 
difficult was the road he had chosen to 
take. John Henry early learned to have 
a great concern for his soul. That, 
with the mix-up he had inherited, was 


I 


task enough, but it was further in- 
creased by the fact that he wanted all 
men to aim to the goal, though not 
of necessity by his path, which he had 
set before him. 

Newman could not always control his 
eyes to his satisfaction. They brought 
him strange reports of the so-called 
universe around him. Newman could 
not sing the pretty hymn that Sunday 
school teachers so confidingly impress 
on little children in our time: 

This is my Father’s world 
And to my listening ears, 
All nature sings, 

And round me rings 

The music of the spheres, 

For Newman this was the report his 
eyes brought to him: “I look out of 
myself into the world of men, and there 
I see a sight which fills me with un- 
speakable distress. The world seems 
simply to give the lie to that great 
truth of which my whole being is so 
full, and the effect upon me is in conse- 
quence, as a matter of necessity, as 
confusing as if it denied that I am in 
existence myself. If I looked into a 
mirror and did not see my face, I should 
have the sort of feeling which actually 
comes upon me when I look into this 
living world and see no reflection of 
my Creator.” Get the hang of those 
words and you have the words of a man 
who has looked into an abyss into 
which naive child-like minds are not 
even aware. Then remember that that 
man became a Cardinal Deacon in the 
Roman Catholic Church and you sense 
at once the material of a great victory 
of a sort. 

Newman could have become many 
things, He could have become noth- 
ing more than an outstanding sceptic 
giving us the sum of his doubts under 
the belief that he was giving men phi- 
losophy. But Newman had a way with 
Newman. He had to put up with his 
eyes. He reported what they saw. But 
Newman always knew when and where 
to put his foot down. With his spiritual 
conversion at fifteen there came “into 
my intellect impressions of dogma, 
which, through God’s mercy, have never 
been effaced or obscured,” Newman 
never walked on the grains of doctrine 
which might be blown away with every 
whim and fad of men. He walked on 
the granite of dogma. He lived by 
faith which was beyond the facts he 
saw in the world of physical nature. 
For him the creeds and the church were 
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enough to make the grade. All else was 
incident. 


Foe of Evangelicals 


But which church? He found him- 
self a member of the Anglican church. 
And the Anglican church of Newman’s 
time had persuaded itself that it was 
the true, holy New Testament ances- 
tored church, Newman began to in- 
vestigate its claims. At this time he 
was a Protestant of the Protestants, 
with some_ reservations. Newman 
rested his creed and church on anti- 
quity. The incoming of modern know- 
ledge filled him with dismay. To him 
liberalism was the devil. Blomfield, the 
Bishop of London “had been for years 
engaged in diluting the high orthodoxy 
of the Church by the introduction of 
members of the evangelical body into 
places of influence and trust.” This 
was an ecumenicity of which Newman 
was the perpetual foe, Things like 
these just mentioned were too much for 
kis pure soul at the last, so on October 
8, 1945, he was received into the Catho- 
lic Church by Father Dominic. He died 
to the Anglican Church that he might 
live to the Catholic Church. 


But that transition was more than an 
event only in the life of Newman. It 
made an impact on English history to 
a point beyond that summed up 
forty years ago by John A. Hutton in 
which he said that “it would be difficult 
te name another, who, by the force of 
his solitary genius and personality, 
have wrought such a change in the re- 
ligious life of a country as has been 
affected by the life of John Henry New- 
man. It is the bare truth that his in- 
fluence upon the religious temper of 
Great Britain, notably upon England, 
indirectly upon all English speaking 
peoples,.is at this moment beyond all 
our powers of calculating. Not to 
speak of those, who in great numbers, 
have followed Newman in the Church 
of Rome, his ideas with regard to faith, 
with regard to the proper relations be- 
tween faith and reason, with regard to 
the church—those ideas have invaded 
the Church of England, which he left, 
and have now become the working basis 
of that church, Since Newman’s day 
the Church of England has not been 
the same. Since his day the note has 
been changed; her face is turned an- 
other way—his way. Other chz=rches 
have felt his influence to a less degree, 
put all have felt it, and are destined, 
it may be, to feel it still more power- 
fully.” 


And now it is 1945, forty years since 
those words were penned. In what 
ways the predictive note has been ful- 
filled is not for us to determine. Our 
evaluation, in this article, takes another 
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Post Card Publicity Increases 
Church Attendance 


HE attendance of Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church in Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been materially 
increased by a plan carried out by its 
director of publicity which may inter- 
est other churches. For three weeks in 
each month a card is mailed to every 
member in the parish inviting them to 
“Come to Church Sunday.” This card 
is mailed so that it will reach its des- 
tination on Friday afternoon or Sat- 
urday morning. Each card is written 
by a layman in the church and, in brief, 
gives his reason for coming to church 
and reasons why others should come. 
This card is followed up once a month, 
the week preceding communion Sun- 
day, with a letter from the pastor. 
This carries a brief message with a 
further invitation to “Come to Church 
Sunday.” Attendance records kept 
from year to year show that increases 
of from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent were experienced on Sundays that 
these cards were used. 
Listed below are two cards which are 
typical of those used: 


WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH 

This is what one member, stationed 
in the South Pacific thinks of Benefi- 
cent Church: 


“It is such a beautiful edifice and 
more people should appreciate it. As 
for the peace and comfort, that one 
gets by being there—many, many, 
times when the going has been tough 
out here, I’ve pictured myself sitting in 
a pew at Round Top drinking in the 
music and the beauty and the peace, 
and things have ironed out beautifully.” 

Clement McPhee, Jr. 


The going is tough here, too. You 
can find peace and comfort at Benefi- 
cent Church. 

COME TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


* * + 


“THEY THAT WAIT UPON 
THE LORD” 

In these trying war times we need 
someone to look to for strength and 
guidance. I look to God for this and 
the inspiration comes from regular 
church attendance. 

Dr. James Dingwell in his sermon 
a few Sundays ago quoted the follow- 
ing which expresses my reason for at- 
tending church better than anything 
that I might say: “But they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary; and they shall walk and 
not faint.” 

February 25 is the second Sunday in 
Lent. Why not try church attendance 
during Lent and see if it does not help 


you too? 
W. W. Richardson. 





turn. It concerns the hint laid down in 
our dual aspected title, John Henry 
Newman sought the great ideal of be- 
ing an un-adjectived Catholic. He did 
not fully achieve it. Perhaps he could 
not. To the outward eye it seems as 
if, at the last, he had but succeeded in 
making a trade in adjectives. The 
Anglican Catholic had become a Roman 
Catholic. It was this, yet something 
more, To the last Newman was frank 
in saying that the Catholic Church of 
the Roman persuasion was nearer to his 
heart’s desire than that of the Angli- 
ean persuasion. Newman sought to 
equate the Roman Catholic Church with 
the ecumenical church. It was an 
ecumenicity based on dogma with the 
creeds of the ancients for the doorways. 
Newman never finished his essay on 
the development of dogma. His Catho- 
licity became Catholicism. He dropped 
his aspiration to pick up an adjective. 
He accepted the institution on its own 
terms and expected all others to fol- 
low him in that, Many did. 

Now, one hundred years after, there 
is a worth in what Newman did that 
is peculiarly apposite for our time. 
Under many compulsions churchmen 
are giving increased attention to ecu- 
menicity as a potency for the healing 


of many things in our time. As we look 
back upon the way that Newman went 
it is well to ask if we of today should 
not follow in his train. The question 
has been asked and answered by some 
in Newman’s way. By others, not in 
Newman’s way. The times are changed. 
A world engaged in a global war calls 
for an ecumenical creed expressed in 
deeds rather than wordy creeds. 
Newman almost had convulsions be- 
cause a certain man sponsored by many 
faiths was to come to a bishopric in 
Jerusalem. But a global war has taught 
many that there is an ecumenicity that 
can both let men worship as they will 
while working together. 

Newman’s technique for reaching 
ecumenicity is largely now outmoded. 
He stands in history as one who com- 
mands both our admiration and dissent. 
He reminds us, in a man, what Paul 
found in his maturity, in the Hebrew 
scriptures. These were written, he 
found, not only for emulation but, in 
some places, for admonition, Newman 
has a similar dual worth. For his in- 
tention he can be admired. That he 
made an impact on history is to be 
noted even while the tangency of its 
direction is not always as we would 


desire. 
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Triple Forums Build Sunday Evening 


Interest 
pag May ore 


Miss Jackson, herself a Presbyterian, writes a glowing descrip- 
tion of this Sunday evening program in the First Baptist Church, 


Winchester, Virginia. 


The story will offer suggestions to the 


many groups now studying programs for 1945-46. 


ERE in Winchester, Virginia, a 

small city of 13,000 souls, there 

is one church which blazes with 
lights, hums with pleasant activity and 
almost bursts its walls from the pres- 
sure of the life going on within it on 
Sunday evenings while other church 
plants remain dark or illuminated only 
in their chapels. While other churches 
relax their Sunday efforts after busy 
morning services, Dr. E. T. Clark and 
the members of his First Baptist 
Church, are just getting their “second 
wind” and starting out on a full two 
hours of fellowship and challenging dis- 
cussion through a triple forum pro- 
gram that takes in all ages from six 
to sixty. 

What it is that brings not only 
members of Dr. Clark’s church, but 
young married couples and high school 
boys and girls who are affiliated with 
no church and even many members of 
other congregations that like to sit 
and talk among their fellow Christian 
Winchesterians, has puzzled many peo- 
ple. Dr. Clark has one answer, a very 
good one too. 

“The success of these forums,” says 
Dr. Clark, “is due to the fact that in 
them we have nothing to present ex- 
cept the New Testament, nothing to 
advocate except the Christ-surrendered 
life.” 

The three forums came about as the 
result of an experiment to find a Sun- 
day night service that would attract a 
challenging attendance. 

A few months ago, Dr. Clark looked 
over the sixty faces in his congrega- 
tion, waiting for his Sunday evening 
message. 

“Here,” he found himself thinking, 
“sit those very ones in my flock who 
could be trusted to read their Bibles 
and conduct worship services at their 
own comfortable firesides. These are 
the loyal few, where are the needful 
many? Where are the young folk who 
need an interpretation of Jesus most? 
Surely there is a way to bring them 
here.” 

In a sincere effort to find that way, 
Dr. Clark discontinued all Sunday eve- 


ning separate group meetings, to bring 
everyone together for a five o’clock 
vesper. His hope that this would bring 
families to sit together for the inspira- 
tion of the twilight hour, was partly 
accomplished. Attendance did increase 
and in the audience there were the 
young people who had been having 
their own organization as well as the 
adults. Dr. Clark felt the move to be 
in the right direction, but with an at- 
tendance still well under one hundred, 
he was not satisfied. 
It Started With Young 
Married People 

One evening, after vesper service, a 
young married couple suggested to some 
friends in the group that they all bring 
sandwiches and stay after the next 
week’s service for an hour of fellow- 
ship and just getting acquainted. Dr. 
Clark was delighted, for here he saw 
a chance for a sociability within his 
young married group, the hardest of all 
to get close to, that would have the 
ease and informality of spontancity. 

Twelve people stayed the first Sun- 
day, twenty the next, all married cou- 
ples between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty. On the third Sunday the 
forty-eight present wanted to sing 
hymns and did, with a zest and a whole 
heartedness that surprised everyone. 
Someone asked Dr. Clark for further 
discussion of a point he had brought 
out in his morning sermon. Others in 
the group tried to set the questioner 
straight before Dr. Clark gave his 
answer. The variance and the mul- 
tiplicity of interpretations to that one 
question almost shocked the group. 

“Man!” said one young husband, 
“we could really get some ideas here 
by talking these things out.” 

They could indeed, the group agreed. 
And so the Adult Forum was born. 

At home questions brought up in 
these groups were often talked about 
at the dinner table. There were high 
school boys and girls at these tables. 
They had ideas, too, very definite ones. 
It developed they’d like a chance at 
some such. friendly, open discussion 
where a fellow could say whatever he 


thought with no criticism or malice 
from any source as the result. 

“Why can’t we stay after vespers for 
our own forum?” high school boys and 
girls asked. 

Quick to sense the trend of his peo- 
ple’s need, Dr. Clark wondered if, after 
all, these forums where personal as well 
as social and world-wide problems were 
discussed, might not well include the 
time of the vesper service. To see if 
such a departure from conventional 
procedure would come readily, he sent 
a ballot card to every member of his 
church asking their vote on the kind 
of Sunday evening service they pre- 
ferred. 

When the cards were returned, Dr. 
Clark found the forum plan the one 
the church people wanted most. The 
majority in favor was so great as to 
be an almost unanimous choice, only 
seven members signifying any other 
procedure. Youngest members, it 
seemed, wanted to re-establish their 
former Junior Union as an evening 
forum, and to throw their meeting open 
to children whose parents attended the 
adult forum, but were not members of 
any church. 

As a result of this every member 
decision, three forums were launched 
to fill the entire evening’s services from 
six to eight p. m. Wholesome, but 
simple suppers, planned and prepared 
by four representatives from each of 
the older groups replaced the sand- 
wich and coffee idea. Freddie, the col- 
ored janitor, donned a white coat, 
crisp and spotless, and volunteered to 
help in the kitchen. The white coat 
and the idea of volunteering his as- 
sistance, was entirely Freddie’s own. 
Eight surprised and appreciative Vir- 
ginians got a lesson in race relation- 
ship each Sunday evening that not one 
of them will forget. 

High School Group Active 

Fifteen high school boys and girls 
responded to the announcement of the 
opening of their forum. No one thought 
this particular age would be more in- 
terested than that, so the smaller of 
the two supper rooms was allotted for 
their use. They discussed such ques- 
tions as “Our Responsibility to the Re- 
turned Soldier” or “The Conscientious 
Objector’s Part in a Postwar World.” 
These fifteen youngsters were after all 
sort of the “pick of the crop.” One 
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could hardly expect more than that 
number to turn out for such serious 
talk. Twenty-five showed up the sec- 
ond Sunday, crowding the small room 
to capacity. 

“Some of our friends aren’t having 
youth services in the evening. May 
we invite them to come next week?” 
many of these twenty-five asked. 

Indeed they could, and did in such 
numbers that tables had to be rear- 
ranged and another room opened up. 
In a few weeks this high school forum 
had to be moved into the largest of the 
rooms near enough to kitchen to be 
served from there. 

The junior forum held forth two 
floors above the other groups, so that 
the noises any gathering of children of 
this age just naturally make, would 
not disturb the discussions going on 
downstairs. Too far away from the 
kitchen, they substituted sandwiches 
and fruit or cookies for the less easily 
served suppers. Freddie, smiling and 
handsome in his starched coat, brought 
steaming pitchers of cocoa from the 
supply in the kitchen. 

All forums began to take on an 
inter-denominational or rather no-de- 
nominational tinge. Dr. Clark was 
pleased. For a long time he had nur- 
tured the idea of church centered com- 
munity projects, where all the Chris- 
tian thinking people in the community 
might come together and team up for 
talk or activity. Here in these three 
forums the ground was being broken 
for such a project. 

Because these forums have no or- 
ganizations to perpetuate, they operate 
entirely on their own steam and should 
they fail to generate real power, they 
can be discontinued at any time. There- 
fore they are very loosely held together, 
their only elected offices are that of 
chairman and music leader, An overall 
program committee proposes topics for 
the two older forums, and an overall 
foods committee sets up suggested 
menus and delegates responsibility for 
preparing, serving and washing dishes 
after each supper. The Junior Forum 
elects its president and has as its spon- 
sor and supervisor, Mrs. Clark, the 
minister’s wife. 

Except in the junior forum, where 
no offering of any kind is taken, each 


group has one person to _ handle 
finances. 

Financing the Forums 

Financing these forums has _ not 


proved difficult. Recognizing their vi- 
talizing influence on the church mem- 
bership as a whole, the church sets 
aside $25.00 each month for their use. 
After each supper and before the dis- 
cussions begin, a collection plate is 


started unobtrusively around the ta- 
bles. 


As it slides along, no one pays 
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TOWARD BETTER SPEECH 


A Free Forum for the Discussion of Slips of Speech or Manner 





IN PRAYING 


Add: Overworked Phrases— . 
“bless,” “blessings.” 


. . those with whom we come in contact”; 
Occasionally to think through some of the possible implica- 


tions of the petition to “bless us” would add fresh meaning to the prayers of 


many. 


What do we want when we ask for “blessings”? 


From a Reader—A more confident leadership of worship is observed among 


those who avoid the question mark, as in “May/shall we pray?” 
The movement of worship should be positive, not uncertain. 


Hymn 184?” 


“May we sing 


The Lord’s Prayer—Generally speaking, there are four forms: King James 
Version of Matthew VI (and Luke XI); the Revised Version of same; the 


Episcopal Book of Common Prayer; and combinations of the three. 
(1) Our Father which—Our Father who; 


primary differences are: 


Four 


(2) in 


earth—on earth; (3) debts—trespasses; (4) forever—for ever and ever. 
The King James: which, in earth, debts, forever (Matthew); which, sins, 


in earth,—(Luke). 


Revised Version: 
Common Prayer: who, on earth, trespasses, for ever and ever. 


debts,—( Matthew). 
The Book of 


who, on_ earth, 


Common Worship of at least one of the Reformed churches follows the Revised 


Version: who, on earth, debts, forever. 


Regardless of the form followed, it is important that the prayer should 


not be broken into meaningless phrases, as: “Thy will be done. 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 


Then, let us “pray” the prayer instead of “repeating”’ it. 
In The Art of Conducting Public Worship 


it is in heaven.” Far better to say: 


heaven.” 


For an Individual’s Prayer: 


(Macmillan), Albert W. Palmer has written: 
that came to us all one day in the vesper service . . 
the Lord’s Prayer making just one bold but magnificent change in it. 


On earth as 


“T shall never forget the thrill 
. when a student repeated 
Instead 


of ‘Our Father who art in heaven,’ he said, ‘Our Father who art in the universe 


. . . thy will be done on earth as it is in the universe! 
a new shower of meaning falls upon the parched soil of your praying. 


Try it, and see what 
Yet 


that is undoubtedly just what Jesus meant.” 


AUBREY N. BROWN 





any attention to it after it has left his 
hands. Who contributes and how much 
is not a matter of curiosity or inter- 
est. It is worthy of comment that 
suppers are planned so that the cost of 
each plate is less than fifteen cents 
and that no month has closed with a 
deficit. 

In any forum, leadership is of tre- 
mendous importance. Dr, Clark shoul- 
ders most of the responsibility, alter- 
nating between the two older forums. 
When he cannot be with the high 
school group, Chief Basil Starkey, Boy 
Scout executive, has been their leader. 
During his absence from adult forums, 
Dr. Garland Quarles, Winchester’s 
superintendent of schools, has led the 
discussions. These leaders have the 
rare gift of keeping a discussion free 
and easy, keeping the floor open and 
permitting, in fact encouraging, every 
man to express his beliefs no matter 
what they are. Dogma and “isms” 
have no place in these forums. Dis- 
cussions get quite lively so that the 
greatest problem the forums have had 
so far is that of holding to the eight 
o’clock closing hour! 


As a direct result of discussions that 
have left the group members eager for 








more, Dr. Clark’s personal interviews 
have increased to the point where they 
now occupy three to four hours each 
week day. This is particularly true 
of the boys and girls of high school 
age, and Dr. Clark has good reason 
to feel that he is closer to the young- 
sters in the community than ever 
before. 

“It used to be a bit of a problem to 
get these young people into the 
churches,” smiled Dr. Clark. “Now, 
you see, we not only have them com- 
ing, but we have them thinking, speak- 
ing out and actually seeking the way.” 

Members of Winchester’s triple for- 
ums are most enthusiastic about what 
they have found together in these non- 
denominational, non-doctrinal, thor- 
oughly democratic group discussions. 
We like community-centered religious 
meetings where Christian thinking peo- 
ple may team together once each week 
for our mutual inspiration and en- 
lightenment. For many of us, this 
two-hour community-centered function 
has doubled the actual time we have 
spent in the church, “in church-life”’ 
it has been tripled. We think triple for- 
um Sunday night services a mighty 
good thing for Any-Town, U. S. A. 
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Is Life Worth Living? 


by Grank H. Ballard of London 


Therefore I hated life because the 
work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me, for all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit—Ecclesiastes 2:17. 


OST of us live busy lives with 

many duties packing the swiftly 

passing days, and we are usu- 
ally content to go on with the task in 
hand without much inquiry as to what 
it all means. There are occasions how- 
ever when we are forced to attend to 
life itself and to ask ourselves why we 
do what we do and whither we are 
travelling. Are we like caged animals 
continually pacing to and fro behind 
iron bars, or is there a goal which 
when reached will give us satisfaction? 
Some get no further than the asking 
of the question; others work their way 
to more or less dogmatic answers— 
but how different the answers are: 
Schopenhauer came to the conclusion 
that “it is our nature to pursue the 
everlasting quest for what we cannot 
attain. Experience is a round of baf- 
fled energy, unsatisfied desire, blacked 
hopes.” Robert Browning gave an 
emphatic Yea to life and declared our 
failures to be prophecies of higher 
success, 

If I Stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor soon 
or late 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge 
one day. 

These questions figure at least so 
largely in ancient scriptures as in 
modern life and are particularly con- 
spicuous in the Bible. Most of the 
sacred writers are on the side of 
Browning, but the author of this’ book 
of Ecclesiastes in some respect seems 
to anticipate the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer. We do not know who he was. 
He used the name of Solomon, but that 
was a literary device common in the 
ancient world and sometimes adopted 
still. All we can say is that he has 
left us a remarkable book, unique in 
tone amongst the books of the Bible, 
but well worth studying. 

The first thing the preacher gives us 
is some useful warnings. He says that 
happiness does not come upon the pur- 
suit of learning; and here as elsewhere 
he speaks with the voice of experience. 
He tells us how he gave his heart to 
seek out concerning all things that are 
under the heaven arfd that it was vexa- 
tion of spirit. “He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow. Of mak- 
ing many books there is no end and 
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much study is a weariness to the flesh.” 
There are times when we want to pro- 
test against that verdict. There are 
other times when we are inclined to 
agree, when we feel that the more we 
learn the less we know. Scholarship 
does this and that for us, but “the 
further the mind penetrates into the 
region of speculation the more numer- 
ous are the contradictions which it en- 
counters and cannot reconcile.” One 
thing is certain, that knowledge alone 
is not enough. St. Paul said that once 
and for all, “Though,I understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge .. . and 
have not charity, I am nothing.” It can 
be useful if wisely directed. Without 
wisdom and love it can be deadly. If 
we have learned nothing else in recent 
years, we ought to have learned that. 

The next thing the preacher has to 
say is that pleasure is not enough. He 
describes the luxury with which Solo- 
mon surrounded himself—how he ex- 
cited himself with wine, built palaces, 
and laid out gardens, surrounded him- 
self with servants and filled his rooms 
with the works of skilled artificers. But 
it was all vanity and vexation of spirit. 

There is nothing new in that. How- 
ever inept the pulpit; however Bohem- 
ian our poet, you can always hear that. 
You can hear it from apostles of the 
simple life like Cowper who said that: 
Men deal with life as children with 

their play 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys 
away. 

You can hear it from men like Con- 

greave who lived intemperate days and 


passed on to an old age of ennui. 
“Thus,” he says, “grief still treads 
upon the heels of pleasure.” There is 
a place for amusement, just as there 
is a place for mustard and, pepper, but 
as life’s purpose it is painfully and 
obviously inadequate. 

Likewise money is not enough. Men 
seek it because they fear life without 
it, but the more of it they get the more 
they realize what it cannot do. It does 
not save you from anxiety, or bring 
sleep which comes unsought to many 
who are poor, and it cannot give peace 
in the presence of death. This may 
seem a trite thing to say, but it has to 
be said, because we are all inclined to 
think that we are succeeding if we are 
piling up reserves in a bank. But we 
have not learned much if we have not 
learned this, that success in business is 
one thing, success in life is quite an- 
other thing. I have been thinking of 
some of my youthful contemporaries 
and their various careers. Some have 
fought their way through to positions 
of eminence, and some have been satis- 
fied with obscurity. He would be a 
rash man who would say that the for- 
mer are happier than the men who 
have been content with the bare sim- 
plicities of life, 

There are other words of warning in 
Ecclesiastes—against religious fana- 
ticism, for example—but he has some- 
thing positive to say. What he recom- 
mends again and again is a natural, 
healthy, active life. “There is nothing 
better for a man than that he should 
eat and drink, and that he should make 
his soul enjoy good in his labour.” That 
may sound Epicurean, but what he is 
really pleading for is a life in which 
pleasures arise out of pious and indus- 
trious days. All his sayings about eat- 
ing and drinking are coupled with 
praise of honest toil. That, he says, is 
not vanity. And he would have us 
earnest in all we do. “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” And do it reverently. “Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” . 
Four Ways of Life 

There is nothing startling about all 
this. Yet it accords well with the 
teaching of men who are well worth 
listening to. It reminds me of Ruskin 
and some words he wrote about the 
Pre-Raphaelites, “It may be proved 
with much certainty that God intends 
no man to live in this world without 
working; but it seems to me no less 
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evident that he intends every man to 
be happy in his work.” It reminds me 
also of Tolstoi who pondered, as few 
have done, the deepest questions of life. 
Who found that men answered the 
problems in one of four ways. The first 
way was the way of ignorance—fol- 
lowed by people who lacked the wit to 
raise the fundamental querying. The 
second was that of the Epicureans—the 
way of pleasure and indulgence. The 
third (which for a time he*called the 
way of strength) was by suicide. The 
fourth was the way of weakness—see- 
ing that life is vanity yet clinging to 
it as though they expected something 
from it. All mankind, he said, could 
be divided into these four classes. But 
later he found that there was one sec- 
tion—the peasant—to whom life was 
not evil, and who, therefore, could not 
be put into any of them. Studying 
them he found that their belief in life 
sprang from two sources—first their 
religious faith and second their la- 
borious habits. What a pity he was 
a voice crying in the wilderness !—that 
life gets meaning and glory when one’s 
days are inspired by love for God and 
filled with labor for the community. 

We should go far towards the solu- 
tion of our more pressing problems 
if the nations accepted such a creed 
as that. As Christian people however 
we have words to guide us such as can 
be found neither in Ecclesiastes nor in 
Tolstoi. Let us listen to one or two of 
them: “Except ye become as little 
children ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Do little children believe in life? 
There is a story by Marie Corelli about 
a boy who vexed himself to suicide by 
problems of existence. Thank God the 
children we know are not like that. 
They ask many questions, including the 
most penetrating, but they believe that 
life is good. There would be more san- 
ity and more happiness in the world if 
even to old age we kept contact with 
children and learned of them. I think 
I am more indebted to my own children 
than to any learned professor. 

Listen again! “Even the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” East- 
ern hyperbole, you say, perhaps it is. 
But it represents a wonderful attitude 
to life—the faith that even the most 
insignificant thing in the most insig- 
nificant life matters to Almighty God. 
When the preacher in Jerusalem has 
said his best about piety he leaves us 
rather cold, for his God is very remote, 
and almost, if not quite, impersonal. 
But to believe, as Jesus teaches us to 
believe, that God is a father who cares, 
that he watches over the weakest of 
us and calls us by name—that makes 
all the difference. You can step out 
into life with courage high if you be- 
lieve that. (Turn to page 25) 
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Ministering to All Peoples 
Levvallt Deapilcane 


Mr. Ingham has been a steady reader of “Church Management”’ 
from its inception. Articles from his pen have appeared before. 
This story of a ministry to Jewish soldiers in the American 
armies is most interesting and reveals the possibilities of co- 
operative brotherhood. Mr. Ingham is the minister of Upperton 
Congregational Church, Eastbourne, England. 


PART from the privilege of serv- 
ing all branches of his majesty’s 
and allied forces, perhaps the 

most interesting part of an officiating 
chaplain’s work is the contact it gives 
him with different types of people from 
all parts of the world and the service 
this calls for in the religious experi- 
ence of the men concerned. We have 
in Eastbourne a churches social cen- 
tre which many of the men, and re- 
sponsible officers, have said is one of 
the best in England.. If numbers are 
any criterion this may well be true, 
for during the five years of its exist- 
ence it has ministered to over a mil- 
lion men and women and an average 
of over 5000 pass through the center 
each week. A notable feature of this 
center is an epilogue every night at 
nine o’clock “when Big Ben is striking 
the hour” and I have had letters from 
men from every part of the world in 
appreciation of this feature. My con- 
tacts with men have included doctors, 
politicians, educationalists, lawyers, 
professors, a lieutenant governor who 
liked to sing “The Old Rugged Cross,” 
and a football coach from Rollins Col- 
lege, who was coach there when I 
served in that place over seventeen 
years ago. My experience with our 
overseas guests has been most happy 
and upon one occasion I was called by 
the officers of one unit I had served to 
go and hold a service with them, before 
they left for overseas, which involved 


a journey of over one hundred miles. 
My outstanding experience has been 
in connection with a unit which had 
a large number of Jews. The com- 
manding officer wanted to know if I 
could do anything for these men as 
their Passover was approaching and 
they wanted to do what every good 
Jew would be doing at that time. I 
promised to do what I could and made 
contact with a rabbi, told him what the 
commanding officer wanted and asked 
if he could arrange for the Passover 
celebration. There are very few Jews 
in Eastbourne and their meeting place 
is in a reconstructed house and far too 
small for any gathering such as the 
number concerned would require. I 
took him to my church, showed him 
our two halls and offered them to him 
if he would provide for the men. He 
consulted with the Jewish families and 
I got in touch with the Jews of the 
English units and soon all of us were 
busy in preparation for the two-day 
celebration of Seder. The rabbi in- 
vited Mrs. Ingham and me with two of 
my deacons to attend, for he said: 
“This is the same service your Jesus 
attended in the upper room in Jeru- 
salem during the Passover week.” Be 
that as it may (I had always imagined 
something far different) we attended 
each, night and joined with them in 
their celebrations. I was seated on the 
right of the rabbi so that the service 
(Turn to page 24) 











Jewish Celebration in Upperton Congregational Church 
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Brcak the Gripe of “Summer Slump f 

of 

*Many boys and girls will “drift away” from YOUR “ 

Sunday School this summer NEVER TO RETURN ... ‘ 

but you need not suffer this tragic loss! Over one-third A 

of the nation’s Sunday Schools have found a way to Y 

hold the hearts of boys and girls and keep them com- ¥ 

ing back to class every Sunday by supplying them with 3 

a practical, prayerful, completely, rounded teaching pro- “4 

" gram ...a program that reaches and teaches pupils at * 
" home as well as in class and sustains their interest in i; 
I their Sunday School lessons ALL THROUGH THE a 
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1e « 
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ne awaken fresh interest in each coming lesson—they * 
re actually bring your pupils back each Sunday to learn ns 
ty more about the lesson—and to get their story papers 4 
“i for another week. 
of " 
i: Thus . . . these famous Story Papers for every age : Ry 
" are not an “extra” in Christian education. _They are a IF ~ school coves for no remand 3 
- ; of vacation period — don't fail to keep. $ 
. necessary part of a complete teaching program. Let contact with your scholars by sending : ig 
” sample copies show you how workable they will prove each one a David C. Cook Story Paper , rf 
2d themselves in your school. EVERY week. Don’t let “Summer Slump” take 
in Mail THE COUPON NOW FOR FREE SAMPLES its toll in your school! oe v 
ne in plenty of time to order so you can start your summer ; 
ce quarter with their powerful assistance. Before your eye 4; 
leaves the page . . . ACT FOR VICTORY OVER f 

= “SUMMER SLUMP” . . . NOW! v 
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Illustration, courtesy Rock County Star Herald 


V-E DAY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


As names of service men were read a relative came forward and lit a candle in his honor. 


congregation joined in singing America. 


consider for V-J Day. 


Minister of the church is Orrin H. Moore. 


After 
all were lighted two men brought forward the Christian and American flags. At the conclusion the entire 


Here is an idea to 








Ministering to All Peoples 

(From page 22) 
could be explained to me, for it was 
all in Hebrew and we partook of the 
specially prepared “elements” including 
bitter herbs etc. and felt the realism 
of all the various symbols used to cele- 
brate this great week. The prayers 
were responded to by all the people 
present and I am sure it was a time 
of real fellowship in worship. Over 
one hundred people were present each 
night. 

After the religious exercise—or 
perhaps it was part of it—a bountiful 
meal was served consisting of the spe- 
cially prepared food and I have never 
seen our halls better prepared. Gleam- 
ing silver and glass, seasonable flowers 
on tables arranged in “Passover Form” 
and waited upon by the women of the 
Jewish community. At the close each 
night the prayer “Next year may we 
all be free men” was fervently offered 
and I followed this with the Old Testa- 
ment benediction (Numbers 6:24-26) 
in English, followed by the rabbi in 
Hebrew. 


Mingling with the men after each 
service I received many appreciations 
of the courtesy rendered in the use of 
cur halls for such an occasion and I 
was assured by the overseas men pres- 
ent that one of the first things they 





would do when they got back to their 
billets would be to write home and tell 
their people “all about it.” 


I have written letters for the men to 
the folks “back home” and had appre- 
ciative replies. I have rejoiced that 
my ministry has been to men of “all 
denomination and none” and one man 
who was a regular attender at my 
church always referred to it as the 
“Congressional Church,” evidently not 
recognizing my position as a Congre- 
gational minister, for he had never met 
a church of “that kind back home.” 

Most of the men are gone, for these 
are the days of quick movement, but 
the memories of service and fellow- 
ship will remain and if many of the 
wishes come true, we shall see many 
of them again in the days when peace 
reigns again on the earth. 





THAT THEY MAY BE ONE 


John Wilkes was a dashing English 
liberal, very popular with wide areas 
of the people. Soon, however, his fol- 
lowers, calling themselves Wilkites, got 
out of hand and went wild, and John 
Wilkes had to explain, as, for exam- 
ple, to George III, that, as for him, he 
was not a Wilkite. To think we have 
reduced Jesus to that! For were he 
here, looking on our sectarian Chris- 
tianity, he would say, If that is Chris- 





tianity, I am not a Christian. We may 
not be able at once to realize our pray- 
er for a united church but one thing we 
can do, we can take off from Jesus the 
scarlet robe of our ecclesiasticisms, we 
can stop identifying him with our 
sects. For he stands outside them all, 
above them all, alien to them all, la- 
menting over them all, praying that 
they may be one. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick in Successful Christian Living; 
Harper & Brothers. 


HAPPINESS IN FORGETTING SELF 


In those days when the blind Scottish 
preacher and hymn writer, Dr. George 
Matheson, was at Innellan great con- 
gregations were attracted to his church. 
Dr. Matheson committed to memory the 
Scripture passages to be used, as he 
did the hymns and other parts of the 
services. One worshiper noticed that 
he always looked down at the Bible 
as he recited Scripture and asked him 
why he did this. “I do it,” said Dr. 
Matheson, “because I do not want to 
obtrude myself and my blindness. I 
want the worshipers to forget that 
there is anything unusual about me. I 
wish them to think of the precious 
words I am reading.” Thus by self- 
effacement did this man glorify God 
and find his supreme happiness in 
forgetting self. Archer Wallace in 
Leaves of Healing; Harper & Brothers. 
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Is Life Worth Living? 
(From page 22) 

One other word from the same 
source—and one of the greatest where 
so much is superb. “I go to prepare 
a place for you that where I am there 
ye may be also.” You will find nothing 
like that in Ecclesiastes. You may 
look the Old Testament through and 
find little more than a cautious strain- 
ing towards it. But the New Testa- 
ment is full of it. And that makes all 
the difference. Says one of our minor 
poets: 

I know dead men are blind and cannot 


see 
The friend that shuts in horror their 


big eyes, 

And they are witless—Oh, ‘I’d rather 
be 

A living mouse than dead as a man 
dies. 


Compare that with the words of a 
wounded man in No Man’s Land, wait- 
ing for machine guns to open fire, and 
without hope of seeing home again; 
yet living to make this confession: 
“Two convictions possessed me. The 
first was the reality of God, and the 
other, the absolute impossibility that 
as great a thing as life could come to 
end with death.” 


Is such a faith possible still? Let 
the answer come from a small volume 
of poems written by members of Mont- 
gomery’s army when they were busy 
hitting the enemy out of Africa. The 
last of these poems is anonymous. 
Written on a scrap of paper, it flut- 
tered into the hands of a soldier shel- 
tering in a slit trench, during the bat- 
tle of El Agheila. It hasn’t all the 
confidence of the early Christian, but 
these verses from it are enough to show 
where men in dark hours find comfort. 


Stay with me, God. The night is dark, 
The night is cold: my little spark 

Of courage dies. The night is long; 
Be with me, God, and make me strong. 


You stilled the waters at Dunkirk 

And saved your servants. All your 
work 

Is wonderful, dear God. You strode 

Before us down that dreadful road. 


Dear God, that nightmare road: .And 
then 

That sea: We got there—we were men. 

My eyes were blind, my feet were torn, 

My soul sang like a bird at dawn. 


I knew that death is but a door, 

I knew what we were fighting for: 
Peace for the kids, our brothers freed, 
A kinder world, a dearer breed. 


I’m but the son my mother bore, 
A simple man, and nothing more. 
But—God of strength and gentleness, 
Be pleased to make me nothing less. 


Help me, O God, when Death is near 
To mock the haggard face of fear, 
That when I fall—if fall I must— 
My soul may triumph in the dust. 

Yes, it makes all the difference to 
life—what we believe about God and 
immortality. 
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From the Admiralty Islands, far 
away in the Southwest Pacific, 
comes a letter from a soldier to his 


pastor back home: 


“One time we were on one of these 
lonely islands, and one of the boys 
made a sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing from The Upper Room. I had 
my Bible that the Sunday School 
had given me, but we had been in 
the rain for weeks and the leaves 


stuck Then I 


happened to remember that I had 


were together. 
my Upper Room in a rubber bag, 
so we used that. We surely made 


good use of it, tool” 


Throughout a war-torn world, The 


Upper Room is serving as a daily 


... unto the uttermost 
part of the earvin ..... 


9? 


devotional guide to millions of 


people. 


In YOUR busy day, isn’t there a 
place for it? Five minutes a day— 
to lift your heart in worship? 


Surely you could not do less! 


. about 

Why 
not send The Upper Room to help 
them, too? 


Are there others, also . . 


whom you are concerned? 


@ The July-August- 
September issue o 
The Upper Room is 
now ready for distri- 
bution. Ten or more 
to one address, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscrip- 
tionsin U.S., Canada 
and Latin America, 
30 cents, postpaid; 
four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 40 
cents; four years, 
$1.55. Envelopes for 
remailing, $1.00 per 
100. Address all or- 
ders to 





THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


































To Enhance and Protect 
Church Property—Order 


ANCHOR FENCE Now 


aon Weld Fences and Gates, 
made in many handsome de- 
signs, provide a setting of reverent 
beauty for Churches, Rectories, 
Schools, Colleges, Cemeteries and 
other Church Institutions. Barring 
unwanted trespassers, they combine 
dignified appearance with strength 
and permanence. Extra heavy steel 
pickets and rails, electrically welded 
under pressure, provide structural en- 
durance without ugly cross-bracing. 


Anchor Chain Link Fences also 
guard many Church properties, 
along boundary lines of cemeteries, 
playgrounds, lawns and similar areas. 
Made in heights from 3% feet to 10 
feet, they have deep-driven “An- 
chors” which ;hold the fence erect 
and in line in any soil. 


Send for FREE Catalogs 
No. 111 for Anchor-Weld Iron Fence, No. 


110 for Anchor Chain Link Fence. Then let 
us send an Anchor Fence Engineer to help 
you work out final plans and enter your 
order—so your Anchor Fence can be erected 
as quickly as possible when war restrictions 


are lifted. Address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6642 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 
ERECTING 
SERVICE 
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Biographical Sermon for June 


George Dewey, the 
by Thomas 


And the Lord wrought a great vic- 
tory that day.—II Samuel 23:10. 
born on 


EORGE DEWEY was 
(> December 26, 1837, and died in 
1917. While his birthday does 
not occur this month, it is fitting to 
recall] the man and his career at this 
time, when Manila is so prominent in 
the news. 

Ethan Allen, who thought that prayer 
had little connection with victory, was 
present when Rev. Jedediah Dewey, an 
ancestor of Admiral Dewey, was hold- 
ing a service in honor of the victory 
at Bennington, Vermont. As the min- 
ister seemed to be giving all the credit 
of the victory to the Lord, Allen arose 
in the middle of the prayer and said: 
“Parson Dewey, Parson Dewey, please 
mention to the Lord about my being 
there.” The minister stopped and 
opened his eyes, and fired this shot at 
Allen: “Sit down, thou bold blasphemer, 
and listen to the praises of the God of 
battles.” 

Dewey studied at the Northfield Mili- 
tary Academy and was then appointed 
to Annapolis, He graduated in 1858. 
He was commissioned a lieutenant by 
Admiral Farragut. He first gained 
fame in the Civil War as a result of his 
service at sea. 

When the Spanish-American war 
broke out in 1898, Dewey was in com- 
mand of the Asiatic squadron. The 
battle of Manila Bay was fought on 
April 30. Besides destroying eleven 
Spanish ships, he captured the rest of 
the fleet and overcame the land forces 
as well. He did not lose a single vessel 
or a single man. 

In his Autobiography Dewey wrote: 
“Whenever I have been in a difficult 
situation, or in the midst of such a con- 
fusion of details that the simple and 
right thing to do seemed hazy, I have 
often asked myself, ‘What would Farra- 
gut do?’ In the course of the prepara- 
tions for Manila Bay I often asked my- 
self this question, and I confess I was 
thinking of him the night we entered 
the Bay, and with the conviction I was 
doing precisely what he would have 
done,” 

The victory was so complete and re- 
markable that Dewey said: “It is 
strange that we have wrested an empire 
from the people—Spaniards, with the 
loss of only a few men. I’m a Christian 
man, and I say most assuredly that it 
was the hand of God. I remember 
when we engaged the fleet, seeing shells 
fiying directly at us, and I do not un- 
derstand under heaven why we escaped, 


Hero of Manila Bay 
A. Warner 


unless it was through his divine super- 
intendence, so forcibly expressed in the 
hymn our fathers and mothers used to 
sing: 

God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in.the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 

Hitler did not have a reputation for 
speaking the truth. But he did utter 
a great truth when he said: “Help your- 
self and God will help you.” Dewey 
believed that, 

Even Admiral Cervera, the comman- 
der of the Spanish fleet, recognized the 
hand of God in his defeat. He said: 
“It is the will of God.” 

Miss Thompson, the only woman 
correspondent at Manila, said she 
owed her fame to Dewey. She wrote 
to a friend: “Admiral Dewey is 
a knight of the old school, I know. He 
heard that I was alone in the city, and 
that the officers’ wives would not no- 
tice me because I was a bread winner, 
and what do you think he did? He 
called upon me in state and dined with 
me. Then I was the first lady in the 
land.” When Dewey was asked about 
the incident, he seemed annoyed, He 
said: “Why, that wasn’t anything, 
every American woman is the first lady 
in the land.” 

“IT have made it the custom of my 
life to be two or three days ahead, in- 
stead of an hour behind time.” These 
were the words of Dewey when he ar- 
rived in New York harbor two days be- 
fore he was expected. 

A naval parade was held in connec- 
tion with the Dewey celebration at New 
York. As the parade started, storm 
clouds gathered. The angry sky turned 
the harbor to molten lead. Then the 
sun broke forth and painted on the 
clouds a rainbow arch that stretched 
from Manhattan to the Jersey shore. 
It formed a fitting arch of triumph be- 
neath which the victorious admiral 
steamed to his anchorage. His brother 
Charles said: “It is the Lord’s day, he 
is with us.” 

Manila and the Philippines have been 
in the headlines almost continuously of 
late. Other heroes have come to the 
front — General McArthur, Admiral 
Nimitz and others. But Admiral George 
Dewey will not be forgotten, nor his 
glory dimmed. . 

The writer of the Second Book of 
Samuel believed that God gave victory 
to the armies of Israel. He wrote: 


“The Eternal effected a great victory 
that day,” 
belief. 


That was Admiral Dewey’s 
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Sunday Memorial Service 
by Oroa Lee Joe” 


E used the following memorial 

service for a soldier who was 

killed in action in France; it 
was used during the regular Sunday 
morning worship service. The service 
flag in our auditorium hangs on the 
wall near the chancel in the front of 
the church. We tried to get a gold 
candle but failed and did secure a can- 
dle with the colors, red, white and blue. 
A white candle could be bought and 
gilded for this service. Flowers were 
placed on a high table in front of 
the service flag and the candle in a 
golden holder also below the flag and 
in front of the flowers on the table. 
The order of the service went as fol- 
lows: 

I. Verses 


Jesus said: “Greater love hath no 
man than this that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 


TO THOSE WHO MOURN: (Ex- 
cerpt from President Lincoln’s letter) 
“T feel how weak and fruitless must be 
any word of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss 
so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain 
from tendering you the consolation that 
may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic (he) died to save. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom.” 


TO THOSE WHO WEEP WITH 
THOSE WHO WEEP: (Paraphrased 
from President Lincoln’s address) “It 
is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which (he) 
fought so nobly to advance. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, to 
take increased devotion to the cause 
for which (he) gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that. (private ....<2......<. ) 
shall not have died in vain. 





*Minister, Wilkinsburg Baptist Church, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pennsylvania. 





TO ALL: 
The tree 
That fell last year 
Knows now just why it fell; 
Why came that hell 
Of axe and saw, and leaping, clear 
blue flame. 
To the world’s uses it was set 
In pit or ship or polished cabinet, 
Or other needs of man. 
The spirit of the tree 
Knows now the plan 
Of that, its agony. 


So we, 
Fallen in the mire, 
Shall some day surely know 
Why life held blow 
On blow, and sacrificial fire and 
knife; 
Seeing one stand the firmer for the 
rout, 
Or some brave, laughing ship of youth 
sail out 
The braver for our pain. 
So—knowing, seeing—we 
Shall smile again 
At this, our Calvary. 
(Constance Holm.) 
II 
We had the head deacon come to the 
pew of the wife of the departed sol- 
dier and take her to the candle. There 
he lighted a match and gave it to her 


and she lighted the candle. 
Ill 
The audience stood in reverence while 
the organ played one stanza of “Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 
IV 
Taps were sounded in the room off 
the pulpit and choir loft with the doors 
elosed to make it softly done. 








Member, Asso- denominete'y 
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As motion pictures and related projects 
assume increasing importance in church 
activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. 
Sound-on-film projector that 
(1). safely projects BOTH sound and 
silent films; 
(2) shows BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra equipment; 
(3) affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM—indoors or out through 
25-watt separate amplifier and 12” 
electro-dynamic speaker. 
The new DeVRY projector is simple in de- 
sign... yet rugged and durable for sustained 
performance over years and years of constant 
use. You just can’t buy a better projector 
than a DEVRY. 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 
of all Kinds 





DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2” x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried, 
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DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of giass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes ranging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 


DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 314” x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 





MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for, situa- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired — indoors or outdoors, 


¢ 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams and records. 


Write for NEW DreVRY Catalog of now available 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Equipment. Also 
DevRY Catalog of 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Films for all occasions. No Cost. No Obligaticr. 
FREE. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. ¢y-R6. 
Only 4-time win- 
ner of Army-Navy 
“E”’ award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 








ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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ELLS have been intimately tied 

up with churches and religious 

worship. In the postwar build- 
ing of churches thousands of new 
bells will have to be created. We 
think this story in pictures will be 
interesting to our readers. It starts 
at the upper left-hand corner and 
moves down the column; then down 
column two and finally to column 
three. 


(1) Every bell begins in the draft- 
ing room. The findings based on thou- 
sands of castings furnish the data 
necessary for pitch, tone and carrying 
quality. 


(2) From the design a mold is 
formed. Many layers of loam will be 
baked onto the core shown and on its 
counterpart, the outer mold before it 
is ready to receive the metal. 


(3) Copper and tins are metals 
used. The copper comes from Michi- 
gan; the tin from the Malay Straits. 


(4) The two metals are melted 
separately and then puddled. After 
puddling the bell metal is heated to 
more than 2000 degrees. 


(5) This picture shows the metal, 
heated to the correct temperature, be- 
ing poured in the space between the 
inner and outer molds. 


(6) The outer mold is removed and 
we see the bell. Next the inner mold 
will be shaken out and particles of 
burnt sand removed. 


(7) Here is the completed bell ready 
for testing. If it has imperfections 
they cannot be corrected. The entire 
process must be started over again. 


(8) Bells which are used together 
must have equal tonal quality and 
carrying power for proper “team- 
work.” 


(9) If the bell proves satisfactory 
it is sent out to be finished. This is 
mostly a polishing process which re- 
moves dross material and brings out 
the beauty of the metal. 


(10) While the bell has been going 
through the foundry in another part 
of the shop the mountings have been 
prepared. Proper hanging is very es- 
sential. 
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(11) Bell ringing equipment is al- 
most a modern necessity—especially 
when several bells are used and they 
are rung from the organ console. 





(12) Installation is oftentimes trust- 
ed to local riggers. Careful instruc- 
tions are given for the best tone re- 
sults. 


(13) So here we have a bell—a single 
one to invite the people to worship or 
a carillon to bring the favorite melodies 
to the community. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


I thought how, as the day had come 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along the unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; | 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong, and mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep: 
“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep! 
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Protect yourself against the rising 
tide of summer accidents with a 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 


ECONOMY ACCIDENT POLICY 
It Pays 


$1,000 for Death by Accidental means 
15 a week for disability by accident—up to 2 years 
7 a week for partial disability—up to 26 weeks 
15 a week EXTRA for Hospital expense—up to 12 
weeks, or 
15 a week EXTRA for nurses’ fees—up to 12 weeks 
2,000 for loss of two limbs or both eyes by accident 
1,000 for loss of one limb or one eye 
Doctor’s bill, up to $15, for non-disabling accident 
Liberal optional sums for fractures, amputations, etc. 


It Is 


a complete accident policy covering all kinds of accidents 


It Is Not 


a “trick” policy paying only for unusual accidents like 
being gored by a bull or struck by lightning 
a limited policy covering only auto or travel accidents 


IT IS A WORLD-BEATING VALUE IN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


It Costs 


only $5.00 a year! $2.50 each April 1st; $2.50 each 
October 1st 


$1.00 Pays to October Ist 


Send the coupon for complete details 
No obligation No agent 





THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


100-B West Franklin 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Without obligation please send me information on your 
Economy Accident policy as announced in “Church Man- 
agement” for June, 1945. 





Li fe, Health 
-and Accident 


The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!’ 
Till ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, | Insurance ' 
A voice, a chime, a chant sublime, at Cost to Street 
0 rth, d will to men! 

f peace on ea goo nee 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Clergymen 


*Illustrations are from a folder issued by the 
Meneely Bell Company, Troy, New York. They 
ire used by special permission. 





DENOMINATION 




























-—-—.—-—Lalley’s 
Pocket 


BIBLE 
HANDBOOK 


16th Edition 1944 676 Pages 
160 Photos and Maps Size 414%4x6%x!” 


The first printing of this edition—30,000 
copies—was sold out in less than a year. 
A second printing is now ready. 

This book is an ABBREVIATED BIBLE 
COMMENTARY, with Notes on every book 
in the Bible, their Main Messages, Diffi- 
cult Passages, Heart-Thoughts, Connected 
Outlines, Historical Backgrounds, Chrono- 
logical Settings, with Sidelights and Re- 
lated Data from the annals of Babylon, 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and other Ancient 
Kingdoms, well illustrated with Maps and 
Photographic Reproductions. 

Contains an up-to-date Outline of AR- 
CHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of 
them really amazing, which confirm, sup- 
plement, or illustrate the Bible. Gives the 
story of HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, 
Formation of Canon, Apocryphal Books, 
Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, etc. 

Also has an EPITOME OF CHURCH 
HISTORY connecting Bible times with our 
own, and stories of the Early Church 
Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, 
Luther, and the Reformation. 

There is nothiag published of its size, 
or price, that covers so wide a range of 
practical and useful Biblical information. 
it is especially valuable for Sunday School 
Teachers. 

Read These Comments: 

e@DR. WILLIAM H. LEACH, Editor of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT: “This really 
is a splendid little volume. I am amazed 
by the breadth of its material, its com- 
pactness, its usefulness, and its low 
price. The scholarship is good, and its 
writing is splendid.” 

e@DR. FRANK S. MEAD, Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD: ‘For’ general 
background information on the Bible, 
I have seen no better book... It is 
scholarly and readable (something of 
an accomplishment), with never a dull 
page. It is the best buy in this field.” 

@SUNDAY Magazine (formerly SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PROMOTER): ‘The book of a 
lifetime. A modern wonder-book among 
religious publications . So honest 
is its approach and cosmopolitan its 
contents, it is received by every evan- 
gelical Protestant denomination in the 
country .. . indispensible.” 

@SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It contains 
the sort of information that the Chris- 
tian worker is likely to need at a mo- 
ment’s notice, yet it is a reservoir of 
profound Bible knowledge that invites 
the most painstaking study.” 

@MOODY MONTHLY: “Archaeology, his- 
tory, Biblical introduction, Bible chro- 
nology, brief summaries of Bible books, 
maps, and an astounding amount of re- 
lated material make this big, little book 
a real compendium for Bible students.’’ 

@DR. IVAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW, Lit- 
erary Editor of THE PROTESTANT 
VOICE, Professor of Biblical Literature 
at American International College, 
Springfield, Mass.: ‘“‘The best small Bib- 
lical commentary in the English lan- 
guage ... There is no better help to- 
ward the understanding of the Word of 
God . . . I have found it most useful 
for my personal study.” 


Amazing low prices: Paper binding, 
leather-grained stock, $1.00. Blue cloth 
binding, title gold-stamped, $2.00. 


Order from your Bookstore, 
or direct from 


H. H. HALLEY 














10 West Elm Street Chicago 10, Hl. 
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Methods That Produce 
Elisha A. King 


T IS worth while to keep a diary, 
Not one filled with “thoughts,” me- 
ditations on the way of the Church 

world or any other, but a record of 
weather, of facts of that day’s activi- 
ties. Calls can be recorded with com- 
ments of anything unusual about them; 
weddings and funerals noted. It is 
handy in making up reports and es- 
pecially so for a survey of a year’s 
work. No one can remember every- 
thing and sometimes it is valuable in 
throwing light on business dealings and 
revealing trends. 
_.. * 


The social life of the young people 
of a church is a problem to the con- 
cientious pastor. Here is a story of 
methods as told by a young layman 
who was a leader of fifty high school 
students. He related his experience at 
a Church conference, 


This group of young people used to 
meet at the church Sunday nights for 
a distinctly religious meeting. Interest 
lagged and attendance was poor. A new 
plan was devised and the young people 
began to meet around at the members’ 
homes on a week-night. It was a com- 
bination of religious and social pro- 
gram. After the religious service was 
held an hour or two was devoted to a 
social good time. The religious service 
was different. A leader presented a 
question and everybody discussed it, 
sitting in a circle, thinking, talking 
and asking questions aroused new inter- 
est. Sometimes the leaders summed up 
the findings of the discussions and 
sometimes not, This leader seemed to 
think the young people got a lot out 
of the experience. 


The question of entertainment at this 
social hour bothered this leader very 
much. Personally he did not want the 
young people to dance and this came 
to a head one evening when they met 
at the home of one of the deacons. 
Oddly enough the deacon had engaged 
an orchestra and planned for the young 
people to dance. They did and seemed 
to enjoy it all, but somehow they were 
not so keen about doing it as it was 
supposed they would be. This young 
leader seemed to think that because 
they were given their freedom the 
zest for it grew less. Other kinds of 
entertainment appealed to them more 
although dancing was not prohibited, 
Other leaders of young people’s groups 
have found that there are so many in- 
teresting ways of spending a social 


hour that the dance problem does not 
become a bugaboo. 
a a * 

The problem of pastoral calling is 
still in debate by many pastors. I heard 
the other day of a young pastor who 
thinks he can build up his church mem- 
pership by employing an assistant pas- 
tor to do his calling. That may or 
may not spell disaster for the pastor 
himself, Many pastors feel that calling 
is a “waste of valuable time,” but there 
are others who value it and consider 
it vital. They cherish the opportunity 
to come into personal and intimate re- 
lationships with their members in their 
homes and do not relish the idea of 
someone else doing it by proxy. 

One of the most successful pastors I 
have ever known is Dr, Hugh Elmer 
Brown of Evanston, Illinois. In one of 
his church calendars several years ago 
was a letter to his people about pas- 
toral calling. I reproduce it here, in 
part, because it shows how one pastor 
of a large church feels about this im- 
portant matter. He wrote as follows: 

“IT am behind in my pastoral calling. 
An exceptional volume of illness in the 
parish, frequency of funerals and de- 
nominational duties outside the parish, 
have taken an unusual toll of my time. 
But I want you to know that my heart 
is in the right place and that I will 
appear on your doorstep, sooner or 
later. 

“IT take pastoral calling seriously 
and happily, I plan to make at least 
one visit to every home in the parish 
each year. I plan to go frequently to 
those who are sick or in trouble, and 
that means several calls each week. 
And then I plan to visit just as rapidly 
as I can all newcomers in the parish, 
and that is a long list. 

“As a matter of fact, pastoral call- 
ing is never finished. . . , Some pastors 
have given it up as an impossible and 
futile business, and speak slightingly 
of ‘ringing doorbells.’ I cannot under- 
stand their point of view. How cana 
man be the pastor of a parish if he does 
not know the people? How can he 
know the people if he does not have a 
chance, now and then, to sit down and 
visit with them?” 

Dr. Brown makes more than six hun- 
dred calls in a year, 

* * * 


People coming into our church are 


the guests of the members, Do mem- 
bers think that? Theoretically, yes, 
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practically, no. We are thinking of the 
church building or buildings. Visitors 
ought to be welcomed as our guests, 
but we put this gesture over on the 
ushers or deacons or an appointed 
greeter. A pastor with a sense of pro- 
prietorship once undertook the educa- 
tion of his congregation in the matter 
of church etiquette. It was no pleasant 
task, but he thought it should be done. 
He wrote about it in the calendar. 
“What do you do at home when you 
find a book on the floor? or pieces of 
paper scattered about? or a picture 
hanging topsy-turvy on the wall? How 
do you receive guests when they call? 
Do you take the best rocker, place it 
in the doorway, and permit the guests 
to climb over you? At dinner do you 
make a grab for the soup before your 
guests are served? Do you leave the 
table before your guests have completed 
their meal, rush out of the house and 
down the street? Preposterous! Non- 
sense! you say,” The writer goes on to 
say, “This is precisely what some peo- 
ple do at their church home. Come, 
wake up! The church is yours, get un- 
der your responsibility, be at home to 
strangers and visitors who attend. Be 
as courteous to every other member of 
the church family as you are to mem- 
bers of your own family in your own 


home.” 
* nd eo 


“Flowers speak of hope to the faint- 
ing heart” and are messengers of 
friendship and good will. There is a 
Ministry of Flowers that very appro- 
priately belongs to a Christian church. 
Flowers are brought to the church for 
“decorations,” as most people think, but 
they are an offering, a sort of spiritual 
“sacrifice” greatly aiding in worship 
and bring the sense of peace and har- 
mony to the congregation. What they 
do for the congregation as a whole they 
ean do for the individual in his home 
er in the hospital and for this reason 
flowers are taken to the sick, After 
many years of such a ministry I can 
testify to the value of the custom. 

Flowers generally accompany a wed- 
ding in the church and in most cases 
some of them are left. These can 
be made into bouquets and given 
away. Another source is the funeral. 
It has been the case in many places 
to take the flowers to the cemetery and 
eover the grave or arrange them in 
some harmonious setting and they are 
left to fade and die. In progressive 
communities these flowers are sent to 
the hospital for distribution. But this 
throws a ‘lot of extra work on the 
nurses for the flowers have to be taken 
apart and rearranged, We used to re- 
arrange all such flowers at the church 
and then put them up into attractive 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE FUNERAL 


The new Improved Funeral Manual 
by William H. Leach carries the above 
design on its jacket. It is an attempt 
to create a symbolism for the funeral 
service. The hour glass stands for 
time, The sand has passed to the lower 
part, indicating that time has stopped 
for the individual. The circle is the 
symbol of eternity. Above the hour 
glass and in the circle is the cross 
which stands for the church of Christ. 
Thus in the hour of death the ministry 
of the church stands between time and 
eternity. 








bouquets and often attached a card 
containing the name of the church. 


The flowers that are given from the 
church make a good impression on those 
who receive them and they do not for- 
get the church when they get well. 
This practice kept up for a period of 
years makes a worthwhile Christian 
ministry. 

% * * 

Prayer meetings are likely to fall into 
arut. One pastor planned a unique pro- 
gram that aroused the people. He 
urged the people to try to convert him 
to the Christian religion. He assumed 
the character of a “heathen” and let 
them talk about the Christian religion 


‘and give reasons why he should become 


a Christian, 








Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church, 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohlo 














Favorable News 
about 


BRASSWARE 








We are pleased to 
announce that we 
are beginning to re- 
ceive a number of 
crosses, candlesticks, 
vases and offering 
plates in brass. 


Although at this 
time the supply of 
these articles is not 
adequate enough to 
warrant extensive 
advertising, we will 
welcome inquiries 
about them from all 
interested persons. 
In answering ques- 
tions, we will clearly 
describe the avail- 
able items and list 
their prices. Just as 
soon as our stocks 
increase and we are 
assured of a steady 
flow of designs we 
will present the vari- 
ous styles in pic- 
tures. 


At present our 
brassware stock in- 
cludes 18, 24 and 30” 
altar crosses, and 
processional crosses, 
candlesticks and 
vases of various 
sizes. Our brassware 
is sold at retail 
prices only. 








from 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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When the branch is yet tender, and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh—Matthew 24:32. He 
that gathereth in the summer is a 
wise son.—Proverbs 10:5. 


HERE are times when we think 

of the summer season of the year 

just for the beauty, glory and joy 
in it apart from any serious purpose. 
This is good that we do so but it is 
also good that we seek out some of the 
lessons of the season. The author of 
Proverbs said: “He that gathereth in 
the summer is a wise son.” Let us 
gather some thoughts out of the sum- 
mer season for our wisdom and wel- 
fare. 

The first thought that comes to us 
is of summer’s heat. If there is any- 
thing disagreeable about summer, it is 
its heat. We are told, however, that 
all disagreeable things (including mos- 
quitos!) serve a good purpose. Our 
fathers used to say that God has a 
good purpose in making us suffer dis- 
comfort at times. Perhaps they were 
right! 

A second thought of summer is its 
beauty. The flowers say: “In summer 
all things are steeped in loveliness.” If 
we are out-of-doors on a_ beautiful 
summer’s day, we must say: “It is 
good for us to be here.” If God has a 
purpose in disagreeable things, how 
much more has he a purpose in the 
beautiful objects of life. He has given 
us summer’s beauty so that the beauty 
of holiness may more fully enter our 
lives, 

A third thought of this season is the 
thought of vacation. Possibly in these 
war days we must put the thought of 
vacation out of our minds. But sum- 
mer was made for out-of-door living— 
away from shops, factories, hot streets 
and close offices. There is no better 
time to “come apart for awhile to rest” 
than when one can wander through the 
woods or fields, lie on the grass or 
sand, look up into the trees and thus 
gather strength and calmness for 
future days. 

A fourth thought is the remarkable 
silence, repose, peace and unity that 
characterizes the summer season. The 
flowers more than anything else im- 
press us with their silence, their noise- 
lessness. We need to learn the power 
there is in silence. The repose and 
quiet of nature is an expression of that 
power. 

Still another thought is of summer’s 
fullness of life. Virgil said of summer: 











Paul F. Boller 








“Now every field and every tree is in 
bloom—the woods are now in full leaf, 
and the year is in its highest beauty.” 
If spring is the season of “promise,” 
summer is the season of “fulfillment.” 
Someone has said: “Some Christians 
never reach the summer of the soul’s 
experience. They never enter the peace 
and warmth and full consciousness of 
God’s love.” Remember that this con- 
summation comes only through spring’s 
struggle and pushing out and “putting 
forth.” 

There is another thought for us in 
what causes summer to come. It is the 
sun. Summer is born of the sun. Sum- 
mer calls upon us to turn our faces to 
God and to live in the sunshine of his 
love. 

One more thought: Summer is the 
prophecy of the greater summer of 
eterntty. William Henley said: 


Here is the ghost 
Of a summer that lived for us, 
Here is a promise 
Of summer to be. 
Summer is a symbol of the coming 


golden age on this earth when Chris- 
tian influence shall be universal and 
everlasting; also of that eternal sum- 
mer above, a season of the soul’s glory 
and fullness that shall never fade. 


HELP IN TIME OF TROUBLE 
Condensation of a Communion Talk 
by Bedros K. Apelian 
God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 








Therefore will we not fear, 

Though the earth do change, 

And though the mountains be shaken 

Into the heart of the seas; 

Though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, 

Though the mountains tremble with the 
swelling thereof. 

—Psalm 46:1-3. 

This is great news. For what this 
unknown Psalmist has discovered in 
his day of trouble we can find in our 
own day. God is greater than the 
greatest of troubles, and stronger than 
any evil. This universe is alive with 
a dynamic spirit with infinite re- 
sources to meet all our needs, solve 
all our problems, and make us equal 
to all occasions. The same power 
which enabled the Psalmist to face the 
upheaval of his day with confidence 
has helped others in their day, and can 
help us in our own. That is the heart 
of religion and it is true. Man, de- 
feated and helpless, can become more 
than a conqueror with God. 

A number of things God will not do. 
He will not change the laws which gov- 
ern the universe and our lives. ... If 
we build a civilization in which each 
individual, class or nation seeks his or 
its own interest at the expense of oth- 
ers, wars and revolutions follow as 
certainly as the day follows the night. 
. . . God does not spare us and others 


from the consequences of violating the 


laws of life. 


How then does God help us? He 
can empower us to endure the strain 
and anguish which are involved in 
every attempt to try to understand and 
obey his laws. God does not shower 
on us ease and comfort, nor free us 
from suffering, sickness and death. But 
he can help us to endure them bravely 
and serenely. Moreover, he can help 
us to use the most painful and bitter 
experiences of life to make our lives 
and that of our fellowmen richer, and 
the world in which we live more 
beautiful. 

Christ did not come to tell us merely 
what we ought to do; he came to do 
something for us. What he offered 
was infinitely costly. It was the power 
of God unto salvation, even through 
blood, sweat and tears. 


The communion table is the living 
symbol of this ever present and active 
love and power of God, offered to each 
one of us, if we would only be willing 
to give ourselves completely to him and 
humbly accept his help on his own 
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terms. We may be suffering from the 
stranglehold of an evil habit. We may 
be inflicted with pride and prejudice. 
The tragic events of the war may be 
leading us to despair and cynicism. 
The uncertainties of the future may 
have increased, the inner tensions and 
fears. The great perils to which our 
dear ones in the armed forces are ex- 
posed may be adding to our anxieties. 
For all these and other needs and 
diseases of the spirit there is avail- 
able help in God who is our refuge and 
strength. Therefore we do not need to 
fear, though the nations rage and the 
earth does change. From The Radburn 
Beacon; Radburn, New Jersey. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
If you fearlessly meet obstacles you 
will not meet failure. 
* * ok 


The world owes you a living only 
when you give it a life. 
* * * 
Cheerfulness—like perfume—cannot 
be kept to one’s self. 
* * * 


Try not to “get even” but to “get 
ahead.” 


A POEM PRAYER 


Christ, Master, King, 
Grant to us quiet minds: 


Teach us to travel forward through life 
undoubtingly, 
Our hands in Thine: 


Drive far away 

These fears, these cares, 
This trustlessness, 

This nervous, hurrying haste: 


Plant in our hearts Thy Word of peace, 

That we are safe, however dark the 
night, 

However steep and perilous the way, 

Because our hands are held, 

Because thyself, Lord of all worlds, 

Didst wear this weary flesh for us, 

Because Thou lovest us, 

Because Thou pourest forth Thy best 
for us! 

Teach us to trust Thy love, 

To dwell in confidence, 

Because in life and death 

No harm can touch those loved by Thee, 

Those held in safety by Thy Hand. 

J. S. Hoyland in The Divine Compan- 


ionship; Harper & Brothers. 


HOW GOD OPENS HEARTS 

And on the sabbath we went out of 
the city by the riverside, where prayer 
was wont to be made.—Acts 16:13. We 
are much impressed by stately cathe- 
drals, ornate altars, great organs, and 
ritual that is meticulously proper. 
What a contrast, however, is the serv- 
ice held out by the riverside where 
Paul met Lydia! God opens hearts 
both with and without ritual. It is 
this fact that makes public worship in 

(Turn to next page) 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


This Brilliant New Book 


A TREASURY OF GREAT SERMONS 


Selected by Daniel A. Poling 


Here is a thrilling collection of some of the most memorable pulpit gems 


ever uttered. 


Beginning with a symposium of the immortal “Sermons 


From the Bible,” Dr. Poling has selected from the garden of worship a 
sheaf of sermons that might well be called “the flowers of timeless elo- 


quence.” 


There have been many collections of great sermons, but it remained for 
Dr. Poling to bring together the sermons that have been truly significant 
in the past and yet have a great message for us today. 


Here are the ageless classics—the best of Moody, Brooks, Jefferson, Brent, 
Niemoller, Knubel, Fosdick, Wise, Imes, O’Connell, Buttrick, Peale, Beecher, 
Spurgeon, Chalmers, Robertson, Bushnell, Drummond, and going back even 
as far as the venerable Bede, Jonathan Edwards, John Calvin and St. 


Francis of Assisi. 


ee 
Obtain This Magnificent Book Absolutely Free 
by Joining the Pulpit Book Club Now! 
ee 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK 
CLUB INVOLVES 


The thousands of ministers who belong to 
the PULPIT BOOK CLUB have found the 
service of the club unique in the field of re- 
ligious publishing. Through the facilities of 
the Club they are certain to keep themselves 
informed about ali the new books that are 
published that might be of interest to them 
and through the book dividend plan they 
make substantial savings in the purchase of 
their books through the Pulpit Book Club. 


These free books can be given because of the 
large membership of the Pulpit Book Club 
and the saving that can be made in the pur- 
chase of the books by the Club. This sav- 
ing is passed on to the members in the form 
of the free book dividends. 


The Pulpit Book Club was designed to be of 
service to the minister. The thousands of 
ministers throughout the nation who have 
availed themselves of the facilities of the 
Club have found it truly “made to order” 
for their book needs. 


FEATURES OF THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


1, You are not required to buy any specific num- 
ber of books during any period. You may 
buy none at all during the entire year or a 
book each month. 


2. You receive one book absolutely free with 
each three principal selections of the Club 
that you purchase. 


3. For all other books purchased from the Club, 
besides the principal selection, you receive a 
25% dividend in free books. 


4. You receive, each month, without cost to you, 
the Pulpit Book Club Bulletin, with reviews 
of the latest books published of interest to 
the minister. These books are selected from 
the hundreds of new titles that appear each 
month—selected with but one object in view— 
their value to the minister. 


5. You have the privilege of returning for full 
credit, within 10 days, any books that you 
receive from the Club. 


6. Forms are provided, with each month’s Bulie- 
tin, which you may use to indicate that you 
want no book at all sent to you, or that you 
wish another book instead of or in addition to 
the principal selection. 











REMEMBER 


there are absolutely no obligations on 
your part whatsoever. There are no 
minimum books that you must pur- 
chase, and you may terminate your 
membership at any time. You re- 
ceive the dividends for books bought 
from us, books that you would no 
doubt buy anyway, without the bene- 
fit of free book dividends. Books are 
of the utmost importance to each 
minister—avail yourself of the facili- 
ties of the PULPIT BOOK CLUB and 
you will not only be kept informed 
of the publication of the most im- 
portant books in the field of religion, 
but you will make substantial sav- 
ings in purchasing them. 





THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck,N.Y. CM 6-45 
Please enroll my name in the PULPIT BOOK 
CLUB and send me FREE as my premium for join- 
ing the Pulpit Book Club A TREASURY OF 
GREAT SERMONS. I am absolutely under no 
obligation to purchase any books if I do not 
choose to do so. You will send the BULLETIN 
each month and your principal selection unless I 
inform you to the contrary. I may substitute an- 
other book of my own choice, or indicate that I 
want no book at all sent. And I reserve the right 
to return for full credit within 10 days any books 
that I purchase from the Club and do not find 
satisfactory. For every three principal selections 
that I purchase, I am to receive one book free. 
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court test as to the validity of a 

gift for the benefit of a Sunday 
school, but, obviously, some consider- 
able litigation expense would have been 
spared had a bit more care been used 
in the drafting of the instrument. 

We surmise that testatrix skimped 
on professional legal services when she 
drew her will giving $1,000 to the 
“Lexington Avenue Methodist Church, 
Sunday School Children, located in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York.” It took a court decision to de- 
termine whether or not there was a 
valid gift for Sunday school purposes. 
Said the Surrogate’s Court for West- 
chester County, New York: 

“Although there is no legal entity 
known as Lexington Avenue Methodist 
Church, Sunday School Children, there 
is a religious corporation known as 
Lexington Avenue Methodist Church, 
of which the testatrix was a member 
and communicant at the time of her 
death. It is evident that the testatrix 


(4 LOOSELY drawn will stood a 


Sunday School Endowments 
bu, Arthur L. H. Street 





intended to benefit the Sunday school 
conducted as part of the activities of 
the * * * Church. Since, however, 
the Sunday school is an unincorporated 
body, it is not permitted to receive the 
gift provided for it under the will,” 
under the laws of New York. “The 
obviously unjust consequences result- 
ing from the application of said rule of 
law have been circumvented by the 
courts, however, in an effort to sustain 
charitable uses. Where, as here, there 
is a parent organization legally capa- 
ble of taking and holding property, 
such gifts have been upheld as gifts 
in trust to such parent organization for 
the benefit of unincorporated associa- 
tions to the end that the charitable 
purpose be not frustrated. * * * The 
charitable intent being clear, the said 
bequest will be paid to the Lexington 
Avenue Methodist Church * * * to be 
held by it in trust for the purpose of 
effectuating the charitable gift.” (In 
re Lenicke’s Will, 53 New York Supp. 
2d, 253.) 





The Sermon Scrapbook 
(From page 33) 


a great temple so inspiring and a quiet 
hour on the mountainside unforget- 
table. When we grow discouraged and 
feel that religion has grown stiff and 
formal, we should remember that God 
can still open hearts out on the river- 
banks or wherever men meet to wor- 
ship. There is no stopping God! He 
works when and where and how he 
pleases. From To-Day; Issue by Samuel 
R. Braden; The Westminster Press. 


A CUT-FLOWER CIVILIZATION 


The terrible danger of our time con- 
sists in the fact that ours is a cut- 
flower civilization. Beautiful as cut 
flowers may be, and much as we may 
use our ingenuity to keep them look- 
ing fresh for a while, they will eventu- 
ally die, and they die because they are 
severed from their sustaining roots. We 
are trying to maintain the dignity of 
the individual apart from the deep 
faith that every man is made in God’s 
image and is therefore precious in 
God’s eyes. D. Elton Trueblood in The 
Predicament of Modern Man; Harper 
& Brothers. 


EMERGENCIES REVEAL US 


In Naval annals there is the record 
of a submarine which was crushed by 





a freighter in one of our harbors. Two 
boys, afterwards rescued, gave this 
account of what occurred. One of them 
was well forward when the collision 
happened, and could easily have made 
an immediate escape; but he remem- 
bered a friend who was sleeping in the 
other end of the boat. While he hur- 
ried back to the rescue, the submarine 
sank. “You blamed fool,’ exclaimed 
the sailor who had been awakened, 
“why didn’t you get out while you had 
a chance?” “I couldn’t,” answered the 
first. “You’re my pal, I couldn’t go 
away and leave you.” “But there was 
only a chance of saving me, and now 
you’ll probably drown yourself.” “I 
never thought of that,” came the an- 
swer. 


“T never thought of that.” Loyalty 
had become so integral a part of his 
nature that it commanded him instinc- 
tively in a time of disaster, . . . Emer- 
gencies do not make us; they only re- 
veal us. Carl Hopkins Elmore in 
Quit You Like Men; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. . 


LIFE STREAMLINED TO A 
PURPOSE 


It is thrilling to watch one of our 
modern zepher trains skim along the 
rails with no sign of exertion—smooth, 
sleek, speedy, and _  streamlined—its 
lightness and low center of gravity 
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affording it speed and safety. Here we 
see everything designed to fit the pur- 
pose of fast, safe, comfortable travel. 
All unessentials are stripped away. 
Every line and characteristic of the 
train reveals its purpose, 

Herein is its message for us. Does 
every characteristic of our thought and 
action reveal our purpose to do the will 
of God? Have we so clarified to our- 
selves God’s' plan for us that we can 
strip off the impediments and drive on 
toward that purpose? 

Jesus did. For months and years 
he engineered the details of his daily 
life, always heading for his “one in- 
creasing purpose.” 

It is the great challenging purposes 
in life which hold men in school for 
years of preparation to fight disease 
or to serve justice or to minister to the 
souls of men. We must face the pur- 
pose God has planned for us. Let us 
strive to build a life streamlined to 
that purpose. From Follow Me; Issue 
by William H. Genne; The Westmin- 
ster Press. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 

Pastor John Fredric Oberlin in his 
pastorate at Ban de la Roche, on his 
knees at a given hour each morning to 
pray for each separate member of his 
congregation, and the people hushing 
each other in the street as they passed 
his house, knowing the time of day it 
was and what was going on; a New 
England pastor that I have corre- 
sponded with, dropping in at his church 
late in the afternoon, and sitting in 
the pew, now of this family and now 
of that one, holding them up before 
God that they might be released to let 
God work in and through them; the 
little bands of friends who dined with 
the statesman Wilberforce before he 
went to Parliament to deliver his great 
address on the abolition of slavery in 
the British Empire, questioning wheth- 
er to go with him to hear the speech 
in the galleries of the Commons or go 
home and pray that God might work 
in that situation and deciding each to 
go to his own home and pray... the 
new spiritual exercises will encourage 
this kind of prayer of cooperation with 
God, this prayer in which we have fel- 
lowship with others in that which is 
eternal. Douglas V. Steere in On Be- 
ginning From Within; Harper & 
Brothers. 
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the Fund undoubtedly supplied 
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A Woman’s Comment 
On Pulpit Prayers 
by William J. Hort 


OLAN R. BEST, when editor of 
The Continent, then an influential 
religious journal, once gave a 
series of practical addresses to min- 
isters at one of the conferences for 
ministers at East Northfield. This, 
possibly, was about twenty years ago. 
Large numbers of ministers attended, 
and the writer was among the number. 
The speaker stated that he had an 
opportunity of attending various religi- 
ous services on Sundays and thus ob- 
serving how they were conducted by 
ministers. Criticism and constructive 
suggestions followed. Naturally the 
ministers were greatly attentive, and 
the addresses were followed by lively 
discussions. One rather startling state- 
ment was made at one of the sessions 
as Dr. Best stated without reserve that 
the weakest part of the services in non- 
liturgical churches were the pulpit 
prayers offered by the ministers. 
Ministers were then advised to give 
more careful preparation to their 
prayers, and, occasionally at least, even 
to write them. Too many men, he as- 
serted, waited for the inspiration of the 
moment. When written, he affirmed, 
the prayers need not be read. But the 
very act of writing them, it was indi- 
cated, would be valuable for the pur- 
pose of concentrating and directing 
the mind of the minister on this part 
of his service of worship. A few min- 
isters admitted that this was the most 


difficult part of their Sunday services. 

Undoubtedly the past two decades 
have shown a great improvement in 
this respect. Rarely now do ministers 
speak of “the preliminaries,” as they 
did in the earlier part of the century, 
when the sermon was considered to 
be the all-important feature. Pulpit 
prayers, especially in the wartime per- 
iod, have indicated greater thought and 
preparation than was formerly the case. 
But that there is still some careless- 
ress, at least in some places, has been 
disclosed by an article which appeared 
from the pen of a very thoughtful 
Christian in The Methodist Recorder 
(London, January 25, 1945). The 
writer, it will be observed, discrimin- 
ates between the responsibility of the 
minister and the “local preacher.” The 
latter represents a numerous class in 
British Methodism. These men, occu- 
pied with the duties of various occupa- 
tions during the six working days of 
the week, fill far more pulpits on Sun- 
day than do the ordained ministers of 
the denomination, and receive no com- 
pensation for their services in the cir- 
cuit. Indeed, it is considered to be 
a high honor to be a local preacher; 
and many laymen of great ability joy- 
fully give many of their Sundays to 
their pulpit duties—going wherever 
they are appointed by the quarterly 
“plan.” Some of these are women. 
But the author of the article, appar- 





ently, was writing mainly with the “cir- 
cuit ministers” in mind; and evidently 
her critical suggestions arose from 
regular attendance at church services. 
She may have been a local preacher 
herself. At all events, these are the 
writer’s words: 
Some Suggestions for Preachers 


Most of us find as we get older that 
prayer becomes a more difficult part 
of public worship, largely because we 
realize increasingly its importance and 
possibilities, but also because it is dif- 


| ticult to lead congregations whose par- 


ticular needs we do not know. This is 
where the minister, through his pas- 
toral visitation and general oversight 
of a particular Society, has an advan- 
tage over the local preacher. It is a 
great responsibility to take, as it were, 
the hands of the congregation, to place 
them in the hands of God, and leave 
them there, ourselves then joining that 
worshipping throng in the ranks. 

Too much of our public prayer is 
rambling and disorderly, like a Cook’s 
Tour of the Universe! Because it has 
no sequence, the congregation finds 
it very difficult to join in. Some 
prayer is only a preacher saying his 
private prayers in public, the congre- 
gation listening in. Can these be rea- 
sons why so few congregations say 
Amen? In both cases, I would sug- 
gest, there has been lack of apprecia- 
tion of the essential differences between 
public and private prayer. 

Nothing can take the place of the 
preacher’s private prayer, but some- 
thing different is required in public 
worship. The preacher is there to lead 
a congregation—it is their worship. 
The detailed references proper to pri- 
vate prayer have to be made general 
in corporate prayer so that all may 
join in. Instead of thanksgiving for a 
specific mercy or confession of a par- 
ticular sin, a general thanksgiving ‘‘for 
all Thy mercies” and a general con- 
fession of our sins must be made, and 
the members of the congregation will 
fill them out differently as they makz 
the prayer their own. It is worth not- 
ing in passing that the difficulties of 
many young people in private prayer 
arise from trying to say in private 
the prayers proper to corporate wor- 
ship. I have often been told, “I try 
to say my prayers like the preacher 
does on Sunday, but it doesn’t seem 
real to me or to get me anywhere.” 

Much public prayer reveals the 
poverty of the preacher’s devotional 
life; God addressed in the third per- 
son, for example, as though the preach- 
er were talking about him instead of 
to him. Sometimes the prayer is like 
a preliminary run through of the ser- 
mon, and sometimes a giving to the 
congregation of what would not go in 
but was deemed too good to go unsaid! 
[It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that one indispensable preparation for 
public worship is our own daily read- 
ing of Scripture and our Methodist 
Hymn Book with private prayer, tak- 
ing time to relate the opened Word 
both to the eternal and to the temporal 
needs of our congregations. 

* * a 


There is need for silent prayer. The 


preacher should not cheat his congre- 
gation out of their opportunity to in- 
(Turn to next page) 
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The Miracle of Friendship 
by Hobart D. McKeehan" 


YOUNG woman whose brilliant 

mind is eclipsed only by the 

beauty of her soul, has written 
me a lovely letter concerning what she 
calls “the mystery and miracle of per- 
fect Christian friendship.” Such 
friendship, she says, cannot be ex- 
plained because it is a mystery, and it 
works like a miracle, changing human 
life and history. “Such friendship,” 
she continues, “helps us to transcend 
the ebb and flow of earthly circum- 


‘stance and, together, hold with mystic 


hands something better than life itself 
—something.which no unceasing pres- 
sure of the years can wear away.” 
Such writing, because of its meaning 
no less than of its music, is inspired. 

Yes, perfect Christian friendship is 
a mystery and a miracle. No science 
can create it. No art can explain it. 
No money can buy it. No army can 
defend it or put it to flight. It is in- 
effable. Nevertheless, to those who are 
attuned to it and share its mystic 
secret, it is more vital and vivid and 
eloquent than anything in this world. 
Though wordless, it has its own deep 
speech of warmth and winsomeness and 
wonder. Though ineffable, it can be 
felt—even sensed from afar—and it 
creates its own secret signs and sym- 
bols—uttering the unutterable. 

It is a mystery. It is a miracle. It 
makes a weak man strong—stronger 
than oak or granite. And it makes a 
strong man weak—weaker and more 


*Minister, The 
New York. 


Abbey Church, Huntingdon, 


pliable than sun-kissed wax. Its secret 
and source are older than the hills, 
hidden in the bosom of the Father 
eternal, but its manifestations are 
newer than the newest blossoms in a 
summer garden. It transforms weights 
into wings and causes even tired eyes 
to become mirrors reflecting the soul. 
It keeps only what it can give, and 
sings only as it shares. Its imitations 
are many and varied, but they are as 
far from reality as is a faded picture 
from a fond and faithful presence. 
It is a mystery. It is a miracle. It 
gives life its finest fragrance and lov- 
ing loyalty its perfect reward. It is 
deeper than logic and explains what 
pure reason can never understand. It 
endures when everything changes. It 
remembers when everyone forgets. It 
gives comfort when all the world seems 
to have failed. Like the river Lethe, 
its sweet and healing waters cleanse 
the soul of all dark memories. By its 


quiet touch tears become lenses and | 





even the grey mists of pain are made | 


to hold a rainbow of hope. Because 
of it, the dull, prosaic streets become 
elf-haunted gardens, every common 
bush is aflame with God, while the 
heart dances to the music of the 
spheres. Like the stars it may seem 
to hang upon nothing. But again, like 
the stars, it can neither be changed 
nor spoiled by anything outside of its 
own intimate orbit. 

It is a mystery. It is a miracle, It is 
wordless. It is wonderful. It’s name 
is Perfect Christian Friendship. 





A Woman’s Comment on 


Pulpit Prayers 
(From page 36) 


clude what he will omit and to offer to 
God what passes beyond the reach of 
words. The preacher must not rush in 
too soon, but gain a sense of time, him- 
self using the quiet he offers to the 
man in the pew. 

It is often a help to tell the people 
the intention of the prayer; for ex- 
ample, first an act of adoration and 
thanksgiving, with confession followed 
by intercession and petition in the sec- 
ond prayer. Whether the preacher 
does or does not tell his congregation, 
he ought certainly to see that all these 
elements are present in each service. 
Too often our services lack both ador- 
ation and confession. There is need to 
plan the prayers beforehand with refer- 
ence alike to the people whose worship 
we are appointed to lead and to the 
common needs which grow out of the 
contemporary scene, as to the various 
elements of a complete prayer. A 
preacher ought to give at least as much 


attention to this as to the sermon. I do 
not mean that he should write out and 
memorize his prayer, but that he should 
make sure that the people’s needs and 
aspirations will have due representa- 
tion and the people their part in the 
service through the ministry of public 


_ prayer. 





When our people are carrying such | 
burdens, lack privacy, and are so con- | 
scious of need, the preacher ought to | 


be at special pains to see that public 


prayer fulfills its function in the whole | 


act of worship. In the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church all needs are met. 
The worshipper does at least know 
that he will have his part in the prayers 
and the responses. He can prepare in 
advance because he knows the ap- 
pointed lessons and collect and the or- 
der of the prayers. We do not want 
to lose our precious heritage in free 
prayer, but this means a heavier re- 
sponsibility rests upon the preacher 
to see that his own limitations and lack 
of thoughtful preparation for their 
worship do not mean privation for 
the congregation. 

Elaine Hammerton. 
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Memorial 


ROOTED deep in the heart of some 
member of your congregation is the 
memory of one who has meant much 
to him in life. 


It is a vivid memory, a precious mem- 
ory, a memory that cries out for ex- 
pression. And though he search the 
world, he will find no medium of ex- 
pression quite so beautiful or appro- 
priate as the music of a Harmonically 
Tuned Deagan Carillon. 

May we send you details of a plan that 
helps to assure the installation of a 
Memorial Carillon in your church at 
the earliest possible moment following 
victory ? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Department 190 
1770 Berteau Avenue Chicago 13, IUlinois 


DEAGAN 


HARMONICALLY TUNED 
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Chuiwh Funtthiv 


VeFte ny, hensht ¢ De Song 


4 METROP AN AVE »* KEW GARDENS. NEW YORK 








AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATOR 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





Plus 10% Federal 
$28.95 Excise Tax 
A limited number of automatics can 


be furnished each quarter. 
STENCILS (Postpaid) 


NEW “B,”’ with cushions, qu........... $1.79 
NEW “B,” top-printed, qu.............. 1.95 
“BEST,” letter, qu. $2.40; legal........ 2.50 
“ea. SOI OB ove vaca kus0tdse 2.75 


INK (Postpaid) 
Black, ECO, 1 1b., 80¢; BEST, 1 Ib., $1.20 
FOUR COLORS, % Ib., 45¢; % Ib., 70¢ 
WE STILL HAVE PAPER—Ask for Samples 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA IOWA 


Send for Catalog Department 3 

















Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-12, 


Budget Payment Plan 112, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CPé2. 


-E-R» MOORE Compacy 
932 DAKIN STREET 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS “NEW YORK 16, 1 Y. | 
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HE very fact that American Prot- 
estant churches are now moving 
toward a $650,000,000 postwar 
building, improvement and new equip- 
ment program, should be a matter of 
deep concern to all churchmen. The 
churches generally did not prepare to 
give the spiritual and “practical” 
guidance needed for an enterprise of 
such enormous proportions and fraught 
with the most complex potentialities. 
Denominational funds have for years 
largely been demanded to save churches 
from unfortunate financial situations. 
The first note to be sounded in this 
present stampede is: there need be no 
hampering debt on any properly man- 
aged church building enterprise. Let 
denominational leaders insist that from 
now on, general church erection funds 
shall be used only for needed and well 
directed new or improvement projects. 
Then perhaps aid may be made avail- 
able for hundreds of unchurched com- 
munities and thousands of inadequate 
and outmoded buildings. 
The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture is working hard in re- 
sponse to requests for counsel, sug- 


| gestive materials and personal visita- 


tions to churches, conferences with 
ministers, committees and architects. 

As a sort of emergency “caution, go 
slow” signal, we have begged the edi- 
tor to grant this space: 

1. Church building and improvement 
funds should now be raised with all 
possible speed consonant with sound 
Christian procedure. Many churches, 
realizing that much time must be occu- 
pied in program building and in prelim- 
inary planning before any successful 
work of construction may be started, 
are now conducting successful finan- 
cial programs, based on a deep religious 
conviction concerning the needs and 
the responsibility of their church. 
Short term subscriptions seem to be the 
rule. A fifteen months’ subscription 
may be paid in three calendar years, 
which offers many an opportunity to 
deduct from income for tax reporting. 
A twelve months’ term, with an annual 
campaign for the building fund is per- 
haps a most satisfactory method. 

2. Get congregations to realize that 
you cannot just go to an architect and 
purchase a “set of plans” when the 
time to build comes. 

3. Here are items, most briefly put, 
essential to every successful enterprise 
before construction can be _ started: 
(a) Develop in the congregation a deep 





*Secretary, Interdenominational Bureau of 


Architecture. 


Churches Which Will Build 
hy, Elbert N. Conover 





conviction of need and form the most 
effective general organization to lead 
the entire enterprise. Every unfor- 
tunate debt situation can be traced to 
faulty program somewhere in the total 
enterprise. Don’t appoint a “building 
committee”—not yet. Don’t consign 
the enterprise to the board of trus- 
tees. (b) Make a survey of the field; 
population study; comity considera- 
tions, etc., etc. (c) Build a program of 
service in worship, evangelism, pas- 
toral work, Christian education, fel- 
lowship and service, to which the 
church is to be committed, and for 
which the building and equipment are 
to be planned—here is at least a year’s 
earnest work before a church should 
give the list of requirements to the 
architects. (d) Form the promotional 
and educational program needed to 
bring any certain congregation to the 
religious plane from which such a 
significant enterprise should be under- 
taken. (e) Organize the best possible 
financial program and policy suited to 
the congregation. (f) By congrega- 
tional vote, fix the limit of building 
debt to be allowed at any time. A 
hampering church building debt is 
never necessary. (g) Investigate and 
prepare to recommend special expert 
architectural service into whose hands 
such a sacred task as planning the 
house of God should be committed. 
(h) Secure the best available de- 
nominational and interdenominational 
counsel before doing anything. There 
have been thousands of _ successful 
building enterprises, but the average 
congregation has such an experience 
perhaps once in a generation. 

Because of the enormous amount of 
money to be expended and the tremen- 
dous importance of the work, there will 
be a rush of activity in the commercial 
fields related to church building, as an 
industry. Millions are now available 
for new church organs. How many 
know how to select a church organ? 
Will churches again spend more for 
an organ than for stained glass, or for 
decorating the children’s rooms? Shall 
churches buy substitutes for organs 
that may or may not prove satisfac- 
tory through the years? 

There is very little literature to be 
recommended for the modern church 
building program. Some denomina- 
tional publishing houses are now urg- 
ing the purchase at a price of several 
dollars apiece of literature that really 
contains less material than could be 
nicely contained in a 50-cent booklet. 

(Turn to next page) 
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The above illustration shows two of the full page advertisements 


created by Mr. E. E. Keister of Strasburg, Virginia, for his “Support 
the Church,” advertising service. Note on the lower part of the page 


the space for local sponsors who will finance the project. 


If your 


local papers do not carry these advertisements write Mr. Keister at 


the address given in the advertisement at the right, asking for fuller 


information. 








Churches Which Will Build 


(From page 38) 

See before you buy—anything—is a 
good rule. Many competent architects 
are now overloaded with work. The 
number of architects to whom the most 
difficult and complex of all architec- 
tural problems—the modern church 
building—should be committed, is ex- 
tremely limited. Much commonplace 
and unintelligent work most likely will 
be done. Churches will not give archi- 
tects sufficient time to study each dif- 
ferent problem. It is as sensible to de- 
mand that a preacher, upon two days’ 
notice, prepare and deliver on a street 
corner a sermon guaranteed to result 
in a dozen conversions at that time, as 
it is to set a date when an architect 
must deliver a satisfactory church de- 
sign and plan. 

To summarize. Reach a conviction 








of need now; collect funds with sound 
religious methods; prepare, based upon 
most careful and comprehensive study, 


the statement of needs; seek competent 


church architectural service appraisal 


and study of architectural needs. 








ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
Electrifying and modernizing any 
old style pipe organ. Enlarging, 
voicing, tuning, repairing, solutions, 
acoustics, supervising and inspecting. 

Only the best of mechanical skill pro- 

duced. A visit to one of my mod- 

ernized organs solicited before a 

final decision is made. Backed by 

an experience of forty-five years. 

Address 
ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 
Bangor, Pa. Phone 404 





























“Support the Church” 
Advertising Service 





Attention-compelling illustrated copy 
with visual and human interest appeal. 
Continuous weekly series. Strictly non- 
denominational. 


Campaign especially designed to reach 
the 63% of American population without 
Church affiliation or loyalties. Sound 
copy prepared by newspaper people, ap- 
proved by churchmen, and tested in many 
newspapers, 


Mats in 5-column size suitable for half- 
page to full page layouts with sponsor 
signatures. Many publishers and admen 
say it is the best series of Church ads 
they have ever seen and the easiest to sell 
to sponsors in their experience. 


Write today for proofs, prices (based on 
circulation of your local newspaper), tes- 
timonials, selling suggestions, and evi- 
dence that this campaign will increase 
Church attendance. 


E. E. KEISTER 


P. 0. Box 71! Strasburg, Virginia 
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Books 











The Church 


Advance Through Storm by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 542 pages. $4.00. 

Of the Christian Literature produced 
in the first half of this century K. S. 
Latourette’s History of the Expansion 
of Christianity of which this is the 
seventh and final volume will stand as 
the most significant and useful. It is 
at once the most thorough going inter- 
pretation of the genius and expansion 
of Christianity and the ablest narrative 
of the missionary effort of Christians. 


This particular volume traces the ex- 
pansion of Christianity from 1914 to 
1945 and is indeed the story of advance 
through storm. In most amazing fash- 
ion the author has continued his calm, 
deliberate and objective analysis with 
the same dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced viewpoint in writing of this period 
through which he himself has lived and 
worked in the wide world described. _ 

In the next section there is a brief 
chronological summary of the preced- 
ing volumes by periods so that in a 
sense this volume becomes a summary 
of the former ones. The consummate 
skill with which the author sketches 
the comparisons of the expansion of 
Christianity with that of other relig- 
ions is nothing short of miraculous. 
With infinite patience and minute de- 
tail he goes on to show how Chris- 
tianity influenced the world’s living re- 
ligions and in turn was influenced by 
them. 

The last hundred pages of analysis 
with a most balanced interpretation of 
Christian hope in the light of Christian 
history is most satisfactory. The au- 
thor feels that the “basis for hope for 
the continued growth of the influence 
of Christianity upon mankind is to be 
found not only in the past record but 
also in the nature of the faith.” There 
is an extensive bibliography and there 
are twelve full page modern maps at 
the close of the book. 

R. W. A. 


A Documented History of the Fran- 
ciscan Order by Raphael M. Huber. 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 
1028 pps. $7.50. 

The author, who has spent more than 
thirty years in studying the history of 
his order in Europe and America, here 
presents a most thorough and carefully 
documented history of the Franciscans 
from the birth of St. Francis of Assisi 
in 1182 to the division of the order un- 
der Leo X in 1517. The story of this 
order which, following the little poor 
man of Assisi, has tried to perpetuate 
the life of Jesus in the earth is most 
fascinating in its triumphs and suc- 
cesses as well as in those imperfections 








and limitations caused by human weak- 
nesses even among those of such high 
ambitions. Withal, Father Huber has 
done a fair and impartial study of this 
group and many Protestant clergy and 
laity will read this book with interest. 


R. W. A. 


The Bible 


Meet Amos and Hosea by Rolland 
Emerson Wolfe. Harper & Brothers. 
174 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book worthy to be placed 
alongside other great commentaries on 
these two Old Testament prophets and 
their prophecies. The book sheds il- 
luminating light upon certain obscure 
passages, and all of it is very readable. 
His summarizing and appraising of the 
prophetic authors and their contribu- 
tions is excellent. The author has for 
the last fifteen years been devoted to 
an exhaustive study of the prophetic 
literature of the Old Testament. He is 
Assistant Professor of Old Testament 
Literature, Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College. 

A. S. N. 


The Bible Speaks To Our Day by 
George Barclay. The Westminster 
Press. 93 pages. $1.00. 


The author of this small volume is a 
noted British Presbyterian clergyman 
who recently served as moderator of 
that church. He is the author of a 
book, which appeared a few years ago, 
entitled The Making and Meaning of 
the Bible. Six of the chapters were de- 
livered as lectures during Lent 1943. 


The book is based on twenty passages 
of Scripture found in the Old and New 
Testaments. In seven chapters Dr. 
Barclay convincingly interprets the 
message of the Bible as it relates to the 
present world situation. He traces 
briefly the growth of the Christian reli- 
gion as it parallels Israel’s changing 
history. He shows that then, as now, 
men believed in the democratic right to 
worship a just God with faith, loyalty 
and in freedom. He describes the faith 
that God cares for the common man 
then as he does now. 


The chapter subjects are very inter- 
esting as well as modern. The first 
chapter entitled The State, the Church 
and the Citizen, is a thoughtful analy- 
sis of a very important subject. Re- 
construction: Does the Church Matter? 
is another chapter which arouses the 
sleeping churchman to his job. 


There have been many books written 
to show the practical values of the 
Bible for today. This book is intellec- 
tually stimulating, spiritually uplifting 





and religiously sound for laymen and 
clergymen alike. 
W. L. L. 


The Life of Christ Visualized (3 
books). Standard Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 35c each, $3.50 dozen, $1.00 
set of three. 


In an age in which children and youth 
have gone wild over comics, and edu- 
cators and Christian leaders are dis- 
cussing them as a problem, a few pub- 
lishers are trying to captivate this in- 
terest and use it for worthwhile ends. 
Such is this attractive life of Christ 
with pictures and conversation which 
covers the entire account in three books. 
These are superior in plan and work- 
manship and are printed on a better 
grade of paper than the comics. They 
are artistic in design and coloring. 
They do not exploit the base emotions 
but do have enough action to hold in- 
terest. They are true to the gospel 
accounts. They are dramatic and at the 
same time give a remarkable presen- 
tation of the ethical and moral teach- 
ings of Jesus. A negative attitude 
toward the comic question does not 
solve it. But here is a positive step in 
bringing a Christian message which 
utilizes the appeal of the comic. 


The New Testament translated by 
Ronald A. Knox. Sheed and Ward. 573 
pages. $3.00. 

Only twice before this modern Eng- 
lish translation of the Vulgate (Latin 
Roman Catholic) New Testament was 
made by the popular English novelist 
have similar English versions of the 
Catholic New Testament been pub- 
lished. The first was done at Douai in 
1582 and the second by the St. An- 
thony’s Guild Press in 1942. Msgr. 
Knox’s version is an attempt to use 
only current words and while succeed- 
ing in making the New Testament 
sound like current literature has lost 
much of the dignity of previous trans- 
lations. There are numerous foot notes 
for the reader’s enlightenment. 

.W..A. 


Religion 


Where Are We In Religion? by Jo- 
seph Fort Newton. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 82 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this volume of “spi- 
ritual studies,” as its subtitle is called, 
is the well-known rector of the Church 
of St. Luke and the Epiphany in Phila- 
delphia. Several of his books including 
Altar Stairs, Living Every Day and 
His Cross and Ours have been reviewed 
in these pages of Church Management. 

This book is a series of studies with 
a variety of themes but with a unity 
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of faith and point of view binding them 
together. The author firmly believes 
that the present war will be followed 
by such an advance as the race has 
never known. For the first time in his- 
tory every part of the world is conscious 
of a war. This means, Dr. Newton in- 
sists, that brotherhood is now a neces- 
sity. However, no social arrangement 
will work nor will human unity ever 
hold unless by the grace of God. “Ex- 
clusiveness must be excluded; the 
stream of faith had its origin not alone 
among the hills of Palestine, but wher- 
ever God has touched the heart of man.” 
This in brief is the author’s thesis. 


The title of the book is taken from 
the subject of the first chapter. This 
is an excellent statement of our present 
situation. The chapter entitled “What’s 
Religion About?” is an answer to those 
whe are puzzled about the various prac- 
tices today. Through the nine chapters 
the author’s conviction that “only God 
is permanently interesting; God is the 
everlasting future” is constantly em- 
phasized. 

This is a thoughtful and challeng- 
ing book to be read at one sitting or 
to be picked up and enjoyed at leisure. 

W. L. L. 


What Religion Is and Does, revised 
edition, by Horace T. Houf. Harper 
and Brothers, New York City. 1945. 
413 pages. $3.00. 

This volume is a revision of a well- 
received introduction to religion which 
appeared exactly ten years ago. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Houf, who is professor of 
Philosophy at Ohio University, as a 
text book for introductory college 
courses in religion this book has been 
welcomed by all who desire to study its 
values and problems. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first thirteen chapters outline 
what the author calls “generic religion.” 
Here he considers all the problems of 
religion in midst of social change, its 
relationship to science, man’s place in 
the universe, ideas and existence of 
God, prayer and immortality. The au- 
thor accepts G. B. Smith’s definition of 
theism of being an “interpretation of 
the universe in terms of a philosophy 
which makes it possible for man to be- 
lieve in a cosmic support of his ideals 
and values.” 

The second part of the volume con- 
sisting of seven chapters is an analy- 
sis of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. 
Brief chapters on origins and meanings 
of Old Testament, Judaism, origin and 
meanings of New Testament, Jesus, 
Christianity as a religion, the Church 
and its divisions, and the relationship 
of religion to social morality form the 
topics for the second part. 

The reviewer who has used this vol- 
ume in its first edition can testify of 
its glad acceptance by young people 
who seem bewildered as to the mean- 
ings of Christianity in the midst of 
social change. This is the best one- 
volume study of the purpose and mean- 
ing of religion for today available. It 
gives clarity, understanding and spirit- 
ual conviction to those who desire an 
intelligent faith in Christianity. 

W.. be: L. 


Many Creeds, One Cross by Christo- 
pher E. Storrs. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 154 pages. $1.75. 

(Turn to next page) 






















A new book by 
Cc. S. LEWIS 
Beyond Personality 


The author of the best-selling 
Screwtape Letters here writes 
about theology, “the science of 
God,” in the lucid, charming 
style which has made him fa- 
mous. All C. S. Lewis enthusi- 
asts will welcome this new book. 
For those who do not already 
know him, it will be an excellent 
introduction to a modern mas- 
ter of religious writing. $1.00 








The 


Seamless Robe 
By Sarah Cleghorn 


The joyous religion of lov- 
ingkindness is expounded 
in this lyrically compas- 
sionate but unsentimental 
book. Miss Cleghorn shows 
how lovingkindness, as a 
way of living rooted in the 
brotherhood of man, has 
vital personal, social 
and international implica- 
tions. $2.00 





The Faith of Man 
Speaks 


Edited by Helen Woodbury 


An anthology of consolation. 
This beautiful collection of 
poetry and prose, designed to 
comfort the bereaved, is a living 
testament of man’s faith in God 
and in the immortality of his 
own soul. It contains about 300 
thoughtfully chosen selections, 
dating from 1000 B.C. to the 
present. $1.75 








Other Books by 
Cc. S. LEWIS 
THE SCREWTAPE 


LETTERS ------- $1.50 
PERELANDRA: 
nen 2.00 


OUT OF THE SI- 
LENT PLANET --_ 2.00 


THE PROBLEM OF 


PO Sian 1.50 
CHRISTIAN BE- 
HAVIOUR ------ 1.00 


THE CASE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY -_-_ 1.00 
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Your Problem 
Can It Be Solved? 


By Dwight J. Bradley 


Here is a book which you will 
find extremely useful and which 
you will recommend to many of 
those who ask your advice. It 
shows the reader how to go about 
solving his personal problems. 
Based on Dr. Bradley’s long ex- 
perience as a pastor and con- 
sultant, it is frank, practical, 
and psychologically sound, $2.00 


The Lord’s 
Supper in 
Protestantism 


By Elmer Stone Freeman 


Both. ministers and lay- 
men have much to learn 
from this well-document- 
ed noncontroversial his- 
tory of the Lord’s Supper 
from early Christian days 
to the present, with its 
valuable interpretation of 
the sacrament in its con- 
temporary Protestant set- 
ting. $1.75 


At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Book Reviews 


(From page 41) 

The author is Archdeacon of North- 
am, West Australia, and this volume 
consists of the Moorhouse Lectures of 
1943. It is a study of world religions 
with a chapter being devoted to each of 
the following: Hinduism, Buddhism, Is- 
lam, Confucius and Shinto. In the open- 
ing chapter, which is a statement of 
the relationship of Christianity to the 
other world faiths, the writer claims 
to take a middle view, holding that be- 
sides the supreme revelation of God 
which begins in the Old Testament and 
culminates in Christ, there has also 
been a real but imperfect revelation of 
God through nature, history, reason and 
conscience. Accepting this view it is 
possible to see the work of God in 
the finer parts of the non-Christian be- 
liefs, and to recognize that these no- 
bler elements may well be steps toward 
the knowledge of God that comes 
through the Christian revelation. 


The value of this volume lies in the 
clear and simple explanations which 
are made of the essentials of the var- 
ious faiths. The chapter on Islam is 
especially good in this regard. Of very 
timely interest is the discussion of 
Shinto, the state cult of Japan, and the 
fortunes of Christian missions in Nip- 
pon, both the work of the Jesuits under 
Francis Xavier in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the modern missionary pro- 
gram carried on since the opening of 
Japan to the world in the past cen- 
tury. 

The conclusion of the author is that 
in the modern world it is the function 


of the church to be what she is: “One, 


Holy, Universal and Apostolic.” 
C. W. B. 


Pastoral Counselling 


Your Problem—Can It Be Solved? 
by Dwight J. Bradley. The Macmillan 
Company. 213 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book which brings us into 
the world of the immensely practical. 
Written by one who, himself, lives 
in this world, and knows how to deal 
with the people he meets there. For 
twenty-five years, the author has been a 
pastor and consultant, dealing with the 
very people about whom he writes. It 
should be read by all who have any 
dealings in the field of human relation- 
ships and social engineering. The chap- 
ter presenting to the reader “Six Typi- 
cal Problems and Ways to Their Solu- 
tion” is worth the price of the book. 
It is a gem in the techniques it offers 
for the solving of particular problems. 
One very impressive thing about the 
book is that it offers no mere surface 
solutions, all cut and dried. Rather 
does it make it clear that each case is 
different, requiring different handling 
and a different remedy. And all the 
remedies find their rootage in religion 
as the final solution. 

A. S. N. 


And We Are Whole Again by Hazen 
G. Warner. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 195 
pages. Price $1.50. 

The purpose of this helpful and read- 


able book is twofold—to offer the psy- 
chological means for the understanding 
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ener imammmnraiaeteecnceem 
THE ARMED FORCES 
DISCOVER CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 





The Chapel on Guaaaicanal 
built by native Christians 


They Found 
The Church 
There 


H. P. VAN DUSEN 


An amazing, completely factual and 
inspiring record of what American 
service-men found in the Pacific islands 
when they came in contaci with the 
natives. No more stirring chronicle of 
the real value of missions as reckoned 
in American lives, has ever been told 
—and no other book that has come 
out of the war contains more exciting 
stories. $1.75 

at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
- 











CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 




















UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
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and treatment of personality problems 
and also the creative resources of Christ 
for empowerment. Written in a non- 
technical, popular style, this volume 
deals with the problems of normal peo- 
ple. There is a wise combination of 
practical psychological techniques with 
a dynamic, Christ-centered faith. 


The writer has obviously drawn illus- 
trative material from his experience as 
pastor and counselor at a personal trou- 
ble clinic which he founded in Detroit, 
and also as minister of Grace Methodist 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 


Some of the more outstanding chap- 
ters are entitled Paying Before and 
Paying Afterwards, The City Has Done 
Something To Us, Nailing Up Back 
Doors, Do We Mind Being Ignored, and 
How to Be Effective In Helping Others. 

While some of the ground covered in 
this volume will be familiar to those 
widely read in the field of pastoral psy- 
chology, any minister will find this book 
heartening and rewarding. 

J: C. P. 


Personal Crisis by Carl Heath Kopf. 


The Macmillan Company. 164 pages. 
$2.00. i 
The title indicates accurately the 


scope of the book. The author main- 
tains that in a time when public crisis 
looms so large the importance of per- 
sonal crisis is neglected. So, in a 
dozen chapters, he offers sound and con- 
structive advice on such crises as mar- 
riage, failure, success, etc., prefacing 
each chapter with suitable Bible read- 
ings and ending each chapter with a 
prayer. Two pages of suggested books 
for supplemental reading are given at 
the close of the volume. For the past 
eleven years pastor of the Mount Ver- 
non Church in Boston he has put into 
this offering the fruit of his experience. 


Social 
Christianity and the Cultural Crisis 


by Charles D. Kean. Association Press. 
207 pages. $2.00. 


This was the Religious Book Club's 
first selection for April. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr in his introduction states that 
“this book is an important contribution 
to both our religious and our social 
thought and history.” The author 
served as an assistant minister at St. 
George’s Church, New York City, and 
vicar at St. Barnabas Church, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, before his present 
rectorship at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 


The key to his book is stated in his 
preface: “The role of religion in history 
is to provide a frame of reference that 
transcends history and within which 
particular social problems may be 
tackled with perspective.” With that 
point of view and a preliminary survey 
of the crisis of civilization he treats 
such themes as property, the machine, 
work, unemployment, social security, 
the world community, the church and 
the school and the future of Christian- 
ity in a dozen chapters. There are 
three pages of index at the end. 


The book is especially recommended 
to all who are interested in the inter- 
play of religious and economic forces 
in the common life. . 

Fr. ¥. 
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Sociology of Religion by Joachim | 


Wach. University of Chicago Press. 
412 pages. $5.00. 

This book is the first in English to 
present a complete survey of man’s 
religious life from the point of view 
of a sociologist. The author, who is 
Professor of the History of Religions 
at Brown University, was formerly 
Professor at the University of Leip- 
zig. Like many other great scholars of 
Europe he is now contributing to Amer- 
ican intellectual greatness. 

The book is divided into two main 
parts. In part 1 we find the author 
describing methodology. Here he con- 
siders the methods of studying religion, 
the nature of the religious experience 
and the sociological consequences of 
religious life. Part 2, consisting of five 
chapters outlines the author’s thesis of 
the sociology of religion. By this term 
he means “the interrelation of religion 
and society,” which includes “the religi- 
ous impulses, ideas and institutions in- 
fluence, and in turn, are influenced by, 
social forces, social organization, and 
stratification.” 

This volume is of importance for the 
clergy of this country because it shows 
very clearly several social facts of 
great importance. First it shows that 
many forms of ritual, beliefs, and reli- 
gious custom are influenced and in some 
instances produced by social, economic 
or political conditions. In the next 
place the author very successfully des- 
cribes the sociological role of the state 
in relationship to the religious bodies. 
One of the best chapters is the last one 
entitled “Types of Religious Authority.” 
Here the role of the various officials of 
religious institutions are analyzed in 
their relationship to society. 

While this book emphasizes more the 
historical and comparative study of the 
influence of society upon religious prac- 
tices, it is a scholarly, thorough, and 
stimulating survey of a very important 


subject. 
W. L. L. 
Biographical 


Pascal, Genius in the Light of Scrip- 
ture by Emile Cailliet. The Westmin- 
ster Press. 383 pages. Price $3.75. 

The best biographies are written by 
those who have the gift of empathy, 
which means the ability to put one’s 
self sympathetically in another’s place. 
In this outstanding and brilliant study 
of one of the greatest French thinkers 
of all time, Professor Cailliet has mani- 
fested this art to a high degree. 

It is the thesis of this volume that 
Blaise Pascal can be best understood 
and seen in his fullest stature only in 
the Light which is from above .and 
which comes through the Bible. The 
author does not neglect the influence 
of other factors that molded the 
thought of Pascal, such as the new light 
of the Renaissance, his literary and 
scientific upbringing, his astonishing 
mathematical and inventive genius, but 
this biography is concerned chiefly with 
the religious experience of its subject 
and the part which the Scriptures 
played in its unfolding and expression. 
Thus, in discussing the significance of 
Pascal’s conversion, the author main- 
tains that the message which assures 
Pascal that he is one of the elect “is in 
reality the very text of the Bible.” It 

(Turn to next page) 
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t 
Good-by 
to G. I. 
MAXWELL DROKE 
A former war veteran tackles the prob- 
lems of the returning G. |. in man-to- 
man fashion, and smooths the way with 
practical ideas for readjustment. Every 
returning serviceman should have this 
book! Ready June 18. $1 
\. 





Macartney’s 
Illustrations 


CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


From the master’s own scrapbook comes 
this collection of more than 1500 of his 
very best stories, anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. Here is a wealth of material for 
preachers and public speakers that will 
add sparkle and variety to even a dull 
subject. Ready July 5. 384 pages,$2.50 





GREAT WRITERS as 
Interpreters of Religion 


EDWIN MIMS @ All inspiration is of divine origin, affirms this author, and brings 
impressive evidence with keen analysis and pertinent quotation. Here is a new understanding 
for all of such great writers as Milton, Bunyan, Carlyle, Browning, Shakespeare, Shelley and 
Arnold, and for preachers and teachers an inexhaustible store of idea and illustration. 


Ready July 16. 


$1.50 


The Story of the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 


GEORGE M. GIBSON @ In a fascinating background of historical sequence, Dr. Gibson 
provides material necessary for recapturing the beauty, variety, and reality of Protestant 
worship, through celebration of our Christian: festivals. He includes a detailed and mod- 
ernized calendar of the Christian year together with suggestions and directions for using it 


effectively. Published June |. 


Illustrated $2.50 








From 
Sunset to 


| Dawn 


LESLIE R. SMITH 


A book of meditations to help those in 
grief. Thirty-two brief messages to be 
read one each day, bringing courage to 
the lonely sufferer to meet bereave- 


ment valiantly—hopefully. Ready now. $] 





Marriage 
in War 
and Peace 


GRACE SLOAN OVERTON 
Deeply concerned with the countless 
questions which young people from all 
over the nation, married or to be mar- 
ried, are bringing her daily, a wise 
and trusted counselor sketches present 
trends, analyzes motives and offers 
practical help. Ready June 15. $1.75 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 43) 

was the Bible that was Pascal’s means 
of grace in the critical moments of his 
life. “He was reading it when the fire 
kindled itself; it was through the words 
of the Holy Book that God spoke to 
him; it was the central hero of the 
Book who at last came and spoke 
to him face to face—it is through the 
Book that he will keep the indescriba- 
ble treasure that is his.” 


In the controversies between the Jan- 
senists and the Jesuits, Pascal sided 
strongly with the former, holding to 
high Biblical views and to the theology 
of St. Augustine. At the same time he 
endeavored always to remain loyal to 
the Pope and the Church. 


Like a true seventeenth - century 
French classicist, Pascal loved simpli- 
city, so it is not strange that we find 
him entering the company of the soli- 
taire of Port-Royal. The Port-Royal- 
ists were renowned for their Biblical 
knowledge, their translation of the Bible 
and for the simple austerity of their 
manner of life. 


There are brief but fascinating dis- 
cussions of such subjects as the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn (a cure wrought 
upon a niece of Pascal), Pascal and 
Peace (an all too brief account), the 
extraordinary inventive genius of his 
youth which led him to the creation 
of an entirely novel calculating machine 
at the age of sixteen, his famous “Ar- 
gument of the Wager,” and his personal 
saintliness. His views on _ election, 
grace, and free-will are carefully an- 
alyzed. The condemnation of his “Pro- 
vinciales” by Rome and the persecu- 
tions he endured are also described. 

This volume is marked by painstak- 
ing scholarship and by deep religious 
insight. The author is Professor of 
French Literature and Civilization at 
the University of as 


Pleasant Valley by Louis Bromfield. 
Harper and Brothers. 301 pages. 
$3.00. 








There has been a nation-wide inter- | 


est in the agricultural developments at 


Malabar, the 900-acre farm of Louis | 


Bromfield in southern Ohio. In this 


book the distinguished author gives the | 


story of the project, in detail. 
the same time, a text book on modern 
agriculture and a fascinating narrative 
of the joys of rural life. 


Bromfield is a dirt farmer. He has 


studied methods of farming and under- | 
In Ohio he 


stands the basic principles. 
knew that the fundamental principle 
was the recovery of land which had 
been “mined.” 
money to spend to make the reclama- 
tion but, in no sense, is this book to 
be considered as the story of a “gentle- 
man farmer.” It is the real thing. 


This reviewer looks at farming in 
retrospect and as a social problem. To 
him the chapters with detailed technical 
information were interesting. These, 
however, are interspersed with human 
interest narratives which make the 
volume fascinating to readers who have 
little interest in detailed farming. 
There is the story of Johnny Appleseed 
who is so well known in Ohio. In other 


It is, at | 


Of course he has had | 
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THE CHURCH and the 
RETURNING SOLDIER 


By Roy A. Burkhart 


“Roy Burkhart has written the book 
for which the Church has been wait- 
ing. He deals with great wisdom 
with the whole range of problems in- 
volved in the Church’s ministry to 
men in the Armed Services. The 
book is replete with intelligent and 
practical suggestions. It is certain to 
be warmly welcomed not only by the 
clergy but by many parents and lay 
folk.”—Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 


Publication date: June 13 $2.00 


THE FLOWER 
OF GRASS 


By Emile Cammaerts 


The record of a spiritual pilgrimage 
from Humanism to Christianity by 
the author of Upon This Rock. W. 
H. Auden writes in the foreword: 
“Mr. Cammaerts’ book, like those of 
St. Augustine and Cardinal Newman 
before him, is not so much an auto- 
biography as a paragraph in the 
biography of the Divine Grace.” 

Publication date: June 13 $2.00 


A weteran Washington newspaper 
correspondent writes 


A BOOK ABOUT 
THE BIBLE 


By George Stimpson 


“ .. a highly original approach to 
the question . . . as fascinating as it 
is unusual. It answers accurately, and 
in a highly interesting fashion, a mul- 
titude of questions about the Scrip- 
tures.’—John Haynes Holmes. $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller 


“For ministers and Sunday School 
teachers, as well as for Bible stu- 
dents, generally. I know nothing of 
comparable interest and utility.”— 
William Foxwell Albright of Johns 
Hopkins University. $4.95 


At Your Bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





pages one reads the account of Ceely 
Rose who poisoned her entire family in 
order to achieve her love. 

“My Ninety Acres” is the account of 
a rural individual worth remembering. 
The chapter in which the author dis- 
cusses his pets will be for some the 
high light of interest. Dogs, goats, 
sheep, horses, turkeys and even a mon- 
goose race through its pages. 


The volume not alone re-affirms the 
old theory that the pursuit of agricul- 
ture is the noblest and most compen- 
sating of callings but it also puts: be- 
fore the reader the present day pro- 
blems incident to the reclamation of im- 
poverished land. In that sense it is a 
social document which is entitled to 
respect. Bromfield is making a genuine 
contribution to our American life. All 
power to his pen. 

W.:H..4. 


China 


China Fights On by Pan Chao-Ying. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 188 
pages. $2.50. 


Pan Chao-Ying (Stephen C. Y. Pan) 
has been a newspaper correspondent 
for some years. Since 1925 he has 
been covering European and American 
events for his native papers. More 
recently he has lectured in American 
universities and edited The China 
Monthly in New York. 

This book offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the layman to pick up the 
historical events of the past generation 
which have caused the present compli- 
cations in the far east. The account 
really starts with the second section 
which discusses the Theodore Roose- 
velt point of view followed by the Knox 
viewpoint. Philander C. Knox was the 
Secretary of State in the administra- 
tion of William Howard Taft. He pro- 
bably saw the various social and poli- 
tical elements in a more realistic sense 
than any other statesman of his time. 


Mr. Pan is loyal to the Chungking 
government. We would have wished 
that he might have given more space 
to the communistic government of 
northern China. We think it enters 
into the complete picture much more 
than his book would indicate. But 
aside from that which may be relatively 
unimportant in a book of this purpose, 
it does. provide an historical outline 
most helpful in keeping one informed 
of the historic background of the pres- 
ent conflict. 

W.H.L. 


Hymn Studies 


Hymns In The Lives Of Men by Ro- 
bert Guy McCutchan. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 208 pages. $1.50. 


Here is a book written by one who 
has spent many years both in the study 
of music and in teaching it. This book 
is the series of Southwestern University 
Lectures. The author has done a fine 
thing in putting these pictures into 
book form for the general public. 

The book opens with a discussion of 
what is worship and the author gives 
a very concise meaning to worship. In 
the next chapter is discussed the hymn, 
and answering the question “What is a 
hymn?” the author gives us a very fine 
insight as to the opinion of leaders as 
to this matter. He shows the faults 
and udd things about some of the vari- 
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ous kinds of hymns which have been | 


used through the ages. 


The author does a good piece of work 
showing the sources of hymns, leading 
us through, Pagan, Greek, Latin and 
English contribution to the hymnody 
of the church. This is a very valuable 
discussion. A great deal of attention 
is given to our American heritage and 
contribution. This book is well worth 
a study by both’ singers and eae 

A. HH. J, 


Christian Missions 


——s 

The Missionary And Anthropology 
by Gordon Hedderly Smith. Moody 
Press. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Here is something new in a book, 
for most people never think of the 
terms missionary and anthropology to- 
gether. The author was a missionary 
for a number of years in Indo-China, 
but was brought home when the Japan- 
ese took that country. The author 
contends that every missionary should 
be a student of anthropology that they 
may better understand the so-called 
heathen people whom they are teach- 
ing. 

The book, while not a text on an- 
thropology, has been written to inter- 
est religious teachers, especially mis- 
sionaries in the subject. The author 
dwells on the matter of religion and 
language as being two of the most im- 
portant things in the study of anthro- 
pology. He gives a fine exposition of 
social and religious customs which gives 
us a better insight and understanding 
of the customs and habits of those 
whom we consider as in a primitive 
stage, such as the people with whom 
he has worked. 

Many helpful illustrations are found 
in the book, and the volume is cer- 
tainly worth a close reading. 


A. H. J. 


They Found the Church There by 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. 148 pages. $1.50. 


This is the most impelling book on 
Christian missions I have ever read. 
Perhaps that is because it does not 
start out to be missionary work. In- 
stead it deals with the discoveries made 
by service men as they have been forced 
into some of the little known parts of 
the earth. It is most amazing to find 
a wounded soldier rescued by natives 
of the South Sea Islands and treated as 
a Christian brother. Even more amaz- 
ing is the picture of G.I.’s supporting 
the native churches, joining in the 
worship services and contributing to 
the support of the work. For instance 
in one Chinese community the soldiers 
contributed to support of war orphans, 
a blind school, a slave girl’s industrial 
home and a charity hospital. In an- 
other section the soldiers paid for the 
printing of a Chinese translation of 
Moffatt’s New Testament. The bishop 
of one mission in the Solomon Islands 
found a box which contained $187 for 
the support of his work following a 
service attended by soldiers. 

These soldiers found that the quiet 
and unpublicized work of Christian 
missionaries was very much worth 
while. The natives also found that 
American soldiers were pretty decent 
fellows. The world is better because 
of their friendship. 

The comment of Vern Hoagland, As- 
sociated Press correspondent, sums up 
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FAITH 


OF OUR FIGHTERS 


Engrossing accounts of the spiritual aspect 
of the forces that are shaping the destinies 
of our fighting young Americans. 
hand stories of the chaplains, thrilling and 
dramatic, illustrated by dozens of Signal 
Corps photographs of faith in action. 


Famous Religious and Military Leaders 


Chaplain Ellwood C. Nance has gathered 
together an infinite variety of experiences 
written not only by the fighting men them- 
selves, but by such famous leaders as Van- 
Knickerbocker, 
Workman, Pugh, Stidger, Clinchy and Wal- 
A book for today and for years to 


At Your Bookstore or Postpaid From 


THE BETHANY PRESS, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


First- 


Poling, Arnold, 











the attitude of the soldiers who have 
discovered the church at work. He 
said: “Many church-goers have seemed 
to me complete hypocrites. But watch- 
ing these two poorly fed men who had 
risked their lives to remain in the jun- 
gle—watching them at worship in this 
bare room, noting the quiet joy on their 
faces, listening to the musical words 
of the scriptures, I realized that I had 
been wrong.” 
W. H. L. 


Born Crucified by L. E. Maxwell. 
Moody Press. 191 pages. $1.75. 

John R. Mott, in his recent book, said, 
“Dwight L. Moody may be regarded as 
the greatest evangelist of the last cen- 
tury.” Another one has said, “Institu- 
tions are but the lengthened shadows 
of a man.” This being the case, the 
Moody Bible Institute has cast a length- 
ening shadow down the years 
across the world. Granted that Moody 
was the greatest evangelist of the last 
century, it can also be taken for grant- 
ed that the institution which he founded 
has molded and promulgated funda- 
mental Christian teaching. History 
alone will prove the place that the 


- Moody Bible Institute has had in the 


evangelization of America and of the 
world. 

This book deals with the conditions 
of the Victorious Life. We all agree 
that that kind of a life is the honest 
quest of Christians everywhere. The 
author, a Prairie Bible Institute head, 
sets forth in plain Biblical truth 
God’s plan for all who would enter 
into the more abundant life of triumph- 
ant faith. The thesis of the book is 
summed up thus, “One of the most 
important keys to such a life is the 
truth of the believer’s identification 
with Christ in his death and resurrec- 
tion.” The author, following closely 
the book of Romans, shows one how he 


and | 





ean claim for himself the victory and | 


the power he is seeking. 


E.L.S. 
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First Edition . . . . 10,000 
Second Edition . . . 20,000 
is the most human, readable, per- 


e thing addressed to the soldiers that 
e seen.’’—Walter M. Horton, D. D. 
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Thermometers or Thermostats 





A Sermon by John Paul Stafford, Jr.* 


ET me call your attention to two 

of the most ingenious inventions 

of modern man: the thermometer 
and the thermostat. Everyone knows 
that the function of a thermometer is 
to settle in terms of degrees, just how 
hot is “hot” and how cold is “cold.” 
For instance, you may wake up some 
morning this winter, and say “Brrr,” 
or whatever you say when you get up 
on a cold morning, “it’s cold. Must be 
about ten below.” Then you look at 
the thermometer and it registers four 
above, and you immediately begin to feel 
better. Some households are divided 
against themselves, like the proverbial 
Jack Spratt and his spouse. One is 
warm-blooded, the other cold-blooded. 
One is constantly complaining that the 
house is overheated; the other thinks 
a few open windows would do good. 
But a thermometer settles all that. It 
just tells you right out how hot is 
“hot,” and how cold is “cold.” 

Now, a thermometer is a marvel- 
ous instrument, but I think a thermo- 
stat is even better. For a thermostat 
not only tells the temperature—it does 
something about it. You could freeze 
to death next to a thermometer and it 
wouldn’t do a thing about it, except 
perhaps, record the temperature at 
which you froze. But a thermostat 
gets all worked up about it. Over in 
cur parsonage we have a thermostat 
which regulates the heat. The minute 
the temperature drops below a certain 
degree, that thermostat gets busy and 
starts the furnace and raises the tem- 
perature. 

You know, there are people who live 
like thermometers, and some who live 
like thermostats. People there are to- 
day who simply reflect the tempera- 
ture of the times in which they live. 
who simply reflect the lowest common 
denominator in the culture of their 
times. Samuel Pepys’ Diary is an 
interesting document if one is inter- 
ested in knowing what the average 
in that 


time. The files of old newspapers make 


| excellent source material if one is try- 
| ing to catch the general tone of an 


| era. 


Because they are simply reflectors 
of the common culture; they are simply 
thermometers of the times. You and I 


_know folks who can rattle off every 


holocaust, every gruesome detail and 
every major and minor fear of today. 
Today we could become adding ma- 
chines of human misery. Enough is 
happening in this poor, sin-sick, war- 


wounded world today that, were we to 


* Minister, 


Trinity Methodist Church, Joliet, 


[linois. 


dwell upon it constantly, we would go 
mad. And if we did, we would be of no 
help to anyone; we would simply be 
thermometers of our times. 

But there are other people who stand 
out in human history because they, like 
thermostats, have changed the tem- 
perature. They have recognized the 
evils of their day, but they have done 
more—they have tried to change con- 
ditions. You and I know people well, 
whose very entrance into a room 
changes the atmosphere. Their buoyant 
spirit, their charm, their good humor, 
melts the ice of formality in any gath- 
ering. Then, we know some who de- 
scend upon a group much as some pre- 
historic glacier, with about the same 
chilling effect. We think constantly 
about how terribly contagious disease 
and pessimism are, but goodness, too, is 
contagious. And one good thermostat 
can actually alter the temperature in 
any certain area. 

We, as Christians, are invited to be- 
come God’s thermostats. We are chal- 
lenged by Christ to get infected with 
faith, with cheer, with understanding, 
and raise the temperature of our times. 
Jesus said, you will recall, “In the 
world ye will have tribulation .. .”— 
that sounds almost like the morning 
newscasts. It certainly is a mark of 
modernity to have tribulation these 
days. But, that is not all. Listen— 
“Be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.” 

God constantly works through con- 
secrated individuals and institutions to 
further his kingdom. He constantly 
works through men and women to 
change the temperature of the times. 
Dictatorship was on the throne in 
Egypt, and things looked pretty hope- 
less for the average man, until a man 
named Moges heeded God’s invitation 
and changed the temperature of that 
time and the course of human events. 
The historian, Macaulay, tells us that 
the economic, social and spiritual dis- 
integration of England during the 
eighteenth century headed it for a 
revolution as bloody, as brutal as that 
through which France passed in that 
same era, but for the work of two men 
named Wesley. John and Charles were 
God’s thermostats, raising the temper- 
ature of the times. 

There are many modern examples, A 
young Baptist minister was called to 
the door one night and presented with 
a little brown-haired orphan boy. When 
he tucked the young lad into a warm 
bed that night, he began to muse on the 
plight of orphaned children like this 
little lad. Rather than just ringing his 
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hands about it, he rolled up his sleeves 
and did something. Now, in the south- 
ern section of our country a lovely 
home-like institution stands as a monu- 
ment to a man who has changed the 
temperature for hundreds of boys and 
girls. Up on the north shore of Chi- 
cagoland, a year or so ago, a commu- 
nity was perplexed by the delinquency 
of the youth in that town. Rather than 
haranguing or weeping, or spreading 
the stories of unfortunate adolescents, 
the community decided to do some- 
thing about it. The churches, the 
schools, the Y.M.C.A., all worked to 
create a youth center open each eve- 
ning where boys and girls could find 
wholesome recreational facilities, and 
learn how to live like respectable citi- 
zens should. They simply raised the 
moral temperature of that whole town. 

Allan Seager, in an interesting little 
book, They Worked For a Better World, 
writes of five Americans who have in- 
fluenced the destiny of this republic. 
They did their work so well that the 
ideals for which they struggled in their 
way are accepted as an integral part 
of our American culture now. Woman 
suffrage, the economic rights of man, 
the right to be yourself, religious tol- 
eration—these are accepted by most of 
us now, but they were innovations only 
a few short years ago. After reading 
this book, it is well to try to analyze 
what made these people successful in 
changing the thought of their times. 
It was not wealth,-nor class, nor edu- 
cational background, for these victors 
came from widely divergent economic 
and social backgrounds. But all of 
them seemed to have within their lives 
certain important ingredients. 

They had faith. They had faith in 
God, and in themselves as instruments 
of his. They wouldn’t all go to the 
same church, or share the same the- 
ology, but they believed that there is a 
power that works for righteousness, 
for decency. And they respected them- 
selves as instruments through which 
that power could work. There is a 
good deal of hypocritical hemming and 
hawing today when the average man is 
asked to take a church office. He’s “not 
good enough.” It sounds like Chris- 
tian humility, but actually it’s moral 
laziness. These people faced facts 
fearlessly, and dared to look beyond. 
They were realistic dreamers. They 
knew the facts in their situation, they 
knew how terrible and how stubborn 
humankind can be. But they dared to 
dream their dreams, and leave their 
imprints upon the soil of society. You 
see that streamliner flashing through 
the night. It appears to be very much 
a material thing. You can touch it, 
pound its polished sides. Would it sur- 
prise you to know that it is a dream? 
It was a dream some man had in his 








To those who wonder 
why we need still biqger 
War Loans 


N THE 7th War Loan, you're being 
asked to lend 7 billion dollars—4 
billion in E Bonds alone. 

That’s the biggest quota for individ- 
uals to date. 

Maybe you’ve wondered why, when 
we’ve apparently got the Nazis pretty 
well cleaned up, Uncle Sam asks you to 
lend more money than ever before. 

If you have, here are some of the 
answers: 


This war isn’t getting any cheaper 

No matter what happens to Germany 
—or when—the cost of the war won’t 
decrease this year. 

We're building up a whole new air 
force of jet-propelled planes and bigger 
bombers. 

We’re now building—even with an- 
nounced reductions—enough new ships 
to make a fair-sized navy. 

At the time this is written, our cas- 
ualties are nearing the million mark in 
dead, missing, and wounded. Wounded 


men are arriving in this country at the 
rate of over 30,000 a month. The cost 
of caring for these men is mounting daily. 
No—this war isn’t getting any 
cheaper. And won’t for some time. 


This year—2 instead of 3 


We need as much War Bond money 
this year as we did last. But there will 
be only 2 War Loans this year—in- 
stead of the 3 we had in 1944. 

Each of us, therefore, must lend as 
much in two chunks this year as we 
did last year in three. That’s another 
reason why your quota in the 7th is 
bigger than before. 

The 7th War Loan is a challenge to 
every American. 
The goal for individ- 
uals is the highest 
for any war loan to 
date. The same goes 
for the E Bond goal. 
Find your personal 
quota—and makeit! 
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mind and heart; he communicated it to | 
others who shared that dream; finally | 
they drew that dream on blueprints, | 
and then they took that picture of a | 


dream to a machine shop where it 
leapt into life. 


Finally, they had love—love for hu- F 
We have dis- | 


manity, love for God. 
covered the truth in these days, of 
what Paul meant when he wrote that 
poem. We had thought Christian love 
was nice, respectable, pretty, something 


like the radiator ornament on the hood | 


of a car. Rather, we find it to be the 
very motor under the hood. I have a 
friend who has a car that is neither 
a thing of beauty nor a joy forever. 
Some prankster with a warped sense 
of humor poured sugar into the gears 
of the car. The car will start out run- 
ning smoothly, until it warms up and 
begins to grind and screech to a stop, 
usually in the midst of heavy traffic. 
For there is no lubrication to ease the 
wear and tear on the gears. 

No other generation ever witnessed 
the changes, either for good or ill, that 
we shall see. We can be thermometers, 
simply recording the temperature of 
the times. With God’s help we can be- 
come thermostats to change it. 





PLAN TO COME 


© 5ist Annual Session 

© Inspiration and Guidance 

@ Ideal Outdoor Setting 

e@ Foremost Bible Teachers 
and Preachers 

including 

Dr. Walter Maier of the Famous Lutheran Hour 

Bishop Arthur Moore Dr. Clovis Chappell 

Dr. William Ward Ayer Rev. Peter MacFarlane 

Dr. Louis S. Bauman Dr. J. R. McCullough 

Mr. Vance Havner Dr. James McGinley 

Dr. Will H. Houghton Dr. Sam Morris 

Dr. H. A. Ironside Dr. Harry Rimmer 














Dr. B. H. Lakin Mrs. Wm. A. Sunday 
Mr. R. G. Le Tourneau Chaplain Lt. Col. White 
Dr. Homer Rodeheaver will direct the music. 
| Many Other Christian Activities 
Conference on Prophecy and Jews—July 22-28 
| Rodeheaver Music Conference—August 1-15 
| Camp Meeting—August 26-September 2 
{ Youth for Christ—July 22-29 
| MODERATE HOTEL RATES 
Make Reservations Now—Address Dept. CM 5-45 
| Arthur W. McKee, Executive Manager 
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CRUSADE 
FOR FREEDOM 


Spiritual Mobilization is a crusade for 
freedom. It is a constructive movement 
which believes that freedom cannot be 
taken for granted but can be regained, 
postwar, through concerted effort. 

In this crusade men and women in all 
walks of life are joined. Great asso- 
ciations of educators, lawyers, physi- 
cians, business men, farmers and clergy- 
men are all allies. Responsible labor 
leaders are increasingly concerned be- 
cause of the collectivist, stateist trend 
which began before the war. 

That Spiritual Mobilization operates 
through the clergy of all denominations 
is not a happenstance. It believes it a 
responsibility of all ministers to protect 
basic freedoms and spiritual ideals 
which collectivism would destroy. 

The preachers of America must reaffirm 
the sovereignty of God and the inviolable 
rights of man by reason of the sole 
fact that he is a child of God. The 
tides of materialism must be checked 
before they sweep us into serfdom un- 
der the state. The cause and influence 
of the clergy are in peril here as they 
were in other nations whose collecti- 
vism was further advanced and reached 
the totalitarian level. A dominant state 
does not champion the ideals of Jesus. 

Laymen are interested in this crusade 
and helping to interest their pastors in 
it. There is a fine and growing cama- 
raderie in our ranks—men and women 
crusading for what they consider Chris- 
tian and American. Interested? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y. 


First Natl. Bank Bidg., 33 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 3, II. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; Dr. WILLIAM 
F. BRAASCH, American Medical Association; 
DR. CHARLES R. BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale 
Divinity School; DR. PAUL F. CADMAN, Econo- 
mist; MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT, Director Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education; UPTON 
CLOSE, Writer and Commentator; DR. DONALD 
J. COWLING, President of Carleton College; ELY 
CULBERTSON, President The World Federation, 
Inc.; DR. WILL DURANT, Philosopher, Author 
and Lecturer; DR. CARY EGGLESTON, Physician 
and Scientist; DE WITT EMERY, Nat’l Small 
Business Men’s Assn.; DR. EDGAR J. GOOD- 
SPEED, Bible Scholar and Author; DR. THEO- 
DORE GRAEBNER, Professor of Philosophy, Con- 
cordia Seminary; HONORABLE ALBERT W. 
HAWKES, United States Senator; WILL IRWIN, 
Author; REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Negro 
Leader; DR. WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, Presi- 
dent Lafayette College; DR. JOHN A. MACKAY, 
President Princeton Theological Seminary; DR. 
ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, President California In- 
stitute of Technology ; DR. ALFRED NOYES, Dis- 
tinguished Poet; DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
Minister Marble Collegiate Church, New York 
City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and Lec- 
turer; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, Presi- 
dent University of California; SILAS STRAWN, 
Attorney; DR. JOHN J. TIGERT, President Uni- 
versity of Florida; DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, 
Chancellor Leland Stanford University. 

JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D. D., Director 





SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411i W. 5th St, Dept. 6-CM, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me informa- 


tion how I may help further this work. I under- 
stand there will be no financial obiigation what- 
soever. 
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The Life Everlasting” 


E believe that one of the perils 
of our day is that persons con- 
fuse themselves with their bod- 
ies, just as many people confuse the 
family with the house. Who would 


| confuse the window pane with the 


light? 

A boy came to his minister just be- 
fore going to the army and said, 
“Goodbye, I am leaving and maybe I 
won’t be back—I may be shot.” And 
his minister asked, “But who are you?” 
“Well, I am I,” the boy replied, puz- 
zled. Then the minister said to him, 
“Did they drive nails into Jesus, or into 
his hands—did they touch his spirit 
ever? If your spirit is right, you will 
be all right. If your faith is strong, 
nothing can hurt you. To be sure, 
something may happen to render your 
body incapable of longer being the 
dwelling place of your spirit; but if 
your faith is right, nothing can ever 
hurt you. Of course, at best, war is an 
awful business and at our best it can 
leave its blight. You will have to 
struggle against becoming insensitive, 
against the thought that life isn’t very 
important when it can be mowed down. 
But remember this—you may not come 


| back in a body I can see; but you will 


come back in a presence I can feel.” 
So we believe that death is an inci- 
dent that happens when the body no 
longer can serve as the earthly dwell- 
ing place of the person. Of course, we 
believe that how one thinks and how 
one lives will have a lot to do with the 
length of service of this body. We be- 
lieve that God has created all of the 
stuff to make these bodies possible; 
and we believe there are amazing pro- 
tections for the body and for its heal- 


| ing and sustaining. But in a funda- 








mental sense we believe that God is the 
keeper of the person and the person 
is the keeper of his body. We see 
things happen to human bodies some- 
times through an excessive use of en- 
ergy, sometimes through an uncon- 
scious or deliberate breaking of the 
laws of health, sometimes due to wrong 
thinking—but we have yet to see a 
person, a soul itself being hurt, who 
has a faith in God. Bodies may fail 
to serve as the dwelling place of per- 
sons, but the spirit is ever triumphant 
and victorious when one has faith in 
God, because God is the keeper of the 
spirit. We believe in the immortality 
of man because it is a necessary con- 
clusion from the fact of good living. 


*From the Statement of Faith of the First 
Community Church, Columbus, Ohio. 





As we believe that good living in- 
volves a living in the spirit as well as 
the body, we must believe in death as 
the end only of the body as such. 


We believe that death is not the end 
of the person. The body returns to the 
good earth and the universe conserves 
the energy that is the body, and there- 
fore we believe that God will conserve 
eternally the energy that is the per- 
son, the soul. We believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul because Jesus 
taught it, because the spirit of Jesus 
is still alive. We believe in it because 
the universe that conserves all energy 
would certainly not reverse itself and 
destroy the soul. We believe in im- 
mortality because through the genera- 
tions, the faith persists and it must 
have some secret answer. We believe 
in immortality because no thought is 
more wonderful and sustaining to one 
who loves than that his departing 
loved one lives on. Therefore, it must 
be true, for a lie could not sustain. 


We admit that faith in immortality 
is an escape. It is escape in precisely 
the same sense as Edison’s invention 
of the incandescent lamp was an escape 
from the blackness of the whale oil 
taper. He sought escape from dark- 
ness into light. When we believe in 
immortality we are seeking escape 
from a life with limitations—a_ life 
designated between two dates on a 
tombstone—to a life that is endless 
and eternal. “I know that my redeemer 
es ka 


If life is a journey and not a des- 
tination, it gives more understanding 
of the halls through which we pass. If 
life is not a goal but a going, we may 
expect its discipline to minister more 
to our total progress than to a passing 
pleasure, more to our holiness than 
to our happiness. One thinks of all 
the withheld completions of life. Just 
when the thinker feels his mind is be- 
ginning to penetrate a little into the 
darkness, the torch of life hisses and 
sputters and goes out in the night. 
When the saint feels that he has begun 
to climb a little way toward Christ 
on the cross, the summons comes, The 
painter’s masterpiece, the sweetest 
song poet ever sang—these are hardly 
more than a hint of the beauty that 
lures the artist’s soul; but now the 
brush must be laid down and the sing- 
er’s melody comes fluttering and is 
gone. In early youth, two gave them- 
selves to each other in loving devo- 
tion. The years have gone by and each 
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year that love has become purer and | 
more divine; gradually the sensual | 
threads have been withdrawn until the | 
fabric is almost entirely spiritual and | 


the twain have become one. When, all 
passions spent, they feel that now they 
begin to know love and all its meaning, 
then separation comes. What is the 
meaning of it all? These broken prom- 
ises; these voices that call and keep 
calling; the hopes that find no fruition; 
those hungers that are never satisfied— 
are they sent to jeer and jibe at us? 
Are they foundations upon which no 


cathedral can be built? Are they ships | 


that shall never sail the sea? Then 
life is not only a mystery, it is a 


mockery. Ah, but the answer of faith | 


is, “These are the foregleamings of 
something greater that lies beyond; 
these are the call of your own com- 
pleteness which is laid up for you on 
high.” We journey through the night 
toward the mystic mountains of an 
eternal morning. 


Many of the circumstances of life 
seem designed to further our pilgrim- 
age, to keep us from settling down, 
building a home and growing a hedge 
to hide the restless road, Our loves 
and friendships grow stale unless we 
keep adventuring on in faith and devo- 
tion; material wealth and sensual] sat- 
isfaction pall and leave some deep 
corroding discontent in the soul; at the 
midmost heart of our pleasures there 
is some pain of longing. Life seems 
always to whisper, “Go on, go on,” 
and when we come to life’s latest night 
fall, still that voice tells of something 
waiting for us, something which is 
beyond the horizon. Haven’t you heard 
it—don’t you hear it—that unutterable 
sigh at the hidden heart of life? Even 
death with its apparent finality seems 
to help create a quality of life that 
cries for something that transcends 
death. 








' GOD'S ANSWER 
Volume II 


By DR. 0. A. GEISEMAN 
Price: $2.00 


In this second volume of 23 sermons which 
completes a year’s preaching on well loved 
Gospel texts, the author continues the high 
standard he sets in his previous work. The 
messages presented offer a present day appli- 
cation to the various aspects of the life and 
ministry of Jesus. They are “God’s Answer” 
to the many problems confronting troubled 
mankind today. A few of the topics included 
are: Don’t Disappoint the Host—Jesus De- 
mands Sincerity—The Compassionate Christ— 
How Grateful Are You?—TIs Your Religion 
Adequate? 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


7 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 








Yonoa York 7, N.Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Rules for Good 
Church Lighting 


In lighting the church two principles 
should be followed: 


It Must Be Ecclesiastically 
Correct 
It must be in keeping with 


the dignity of the structure 
and the style of architecture. 


Lighting Must Also Be 
Correct for Seeing 


Novelty lighting fixtures con- 
form to these principles. We 
have in our files hundreds of 
designs to suit your require- 
ments. 


Write for Illustruted Catalog 


THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 
CORP. 


2484 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1905 
































Erected by an Arkansas Church, 
this tribute was planned and 
ordered through the mail—our 
specialty. 


NOW -- CAST HONOR ROLLS 


Tablets That Look Like Bronze 


A FITTING TRIBUTE, this plaque with burnished 
raised letters was designed and created exclusively for 
Churches. Skillfully finished by men who made bronze, 
the tablets are solid castings in an entirely non-critical 
material, resembling the “Metal of the Ages.” Easily 
attached name plates are ordered as needed. Designs 
available in all sizes for all requirements. 





Arrange NOW for POSTWAR 
BRONZE TABLETS. Avoid Delay Later. 











MODESTLY PRICED, our plaques are within reach 
of all. You are welcome to full information. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
Designers — Craftsmen — Manufacturers 


574 BROADWAY 


United States Bronze Sign Co., in. jew york 12, NY. 











BRUNSWICK 
FOLDING CHAIRS WAM 


FOR EVERY USE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 
\MIPITTE MORE 5504 


ASH 


BOSTON & MASS: 































HONOR ROLLS * 


Design 
B-2 
* 


24 NAMES 
17” x 22%” 


$16.25 


Two beautiful designs, quality construction 
for permanence, complete name service, wide 
range of sizes. Moderate prices. In use in 
over 2000 churches. Order from bookstore or 
GENERAL EXHIBITS & DISPLAYS, Inc. 
1525 N. Clark St. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Write for Folder and Prices 

















TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 


They’re ALL Bible! Evangelistic. Closely 
Graded and International Improved Uniform 
lessons. Story papers. Write for free samples, 
catalogue. State grade in which interested. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








SOMETHING NEW-Just Off the Press 


It will revitalize the Church, Prepared for 
a ten weeks’ series at the cost of twenty 
cents per week. Acceptable to all Churches. 
Definitely creates spirituality. Meets the 
greatest need of this particular time. 

The Guardian Educational Foundation 
510 Reliance Building Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















“BE YE IMITATORS OF ME” 
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The Story of Jumbo 


A Sermon for Children 


by G. B. G. Halloch* 


HERE is a somewhat new word 

in the dictionary that means any 

thing or person astonishingly large. 
The word is Jumbo. I wonder if you 
young folks know how that word got 
into the dictionary? It is due to the 
largest elephant that has been known 
in recent times. His name was Jumbo. 
He was owned by Mr. P. T. Barnum 
and was one of the greatest attractions 
of his show. No doubt you already 
know somewhat of the story, but maybe 
not in its interesting particulars. 
Where did Jumbo come from? What 
became of him? 

No beast of the jungle living or dead 
has ever captured the admiration of the 
public as did this mammoth elephant 
of over fifty years ago. Though he 
was the largest and most powerful of 
all animals he was so gentle in disposi- 
tion that he was the ideal of countless 
thousands of children, and older peo- 
ple too. 

When quite young and only three and 
a half feet high he was captured in 
Africa. This was in 1861. He was 
taken first to Paris, in France, and 
afterwards sent to the Zoological Gar- 
dens in London. There he first attract- 
ed nation-wide attention, all on ac- 
count of his kindness, and especially to 
children. He would kneel down on his 
forelegs and let bunches of youngsters 


| climb onto his massive back. He would 


A certain college president, who was | 


one of the most attractive men I have 


it was quite fair to win men to Christ 
and the church by winning them to 
himself—first. That is a challenging 
statement, and fraught with some dan- 
ger; but, on the whole, it is sound. “Be 
ye imitators of me as I am of Christ,” 
said Paul. 
this college man was saying. He knew 
that he was an example of good works. 
He did not need to apologize for him- 
self. Humble as he was sincere, he 
felt it no sin to win men to Christ— 
through himself. As he helped boys 
to receive education, as he visited the 
sick, as he helped graduates secure 
employment, as he fought for just 
eauses, he, as an example of good 
works, was able to lead people into the 
church as saved individuals. From 
The Twentieth Century Quarterly; 
Article by John R. Ewers; The Twen- 
tieth Century Press. 


That was just about what | 





let them feed him and play with him 
and seemed always especially friendly 


ever known, told me that he thought | them. 


How big do you think he grew to be? 
It does not seem possible when I tell 
you, but it is true. He became eleven 


| feet tall and weighed six and one-half 


tons. 

For seventeen years he was the pet 
of the English children. When Mr. P. 
T. Barnum, the great American show- 
man, bought him for $10,000, the 
British people burst forth in furious in- 
dignation. Even the Prince of Wales 
condemned the sale. By the time Mr. 
Barnum got him in a ship safely to this 
country Jumbo had cost him $20,000. 

He arrived in this country on April 
9, 1882 with bands playing and trum- 
pets blowing a wonderful welcome. He 
soon was as popular with Americans, 
both children and grown people, as he 
had been in England. A big railway 


* Assistant pastor emeritus, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, New York. 





car was prepared for him alone and for 
three years he was shown by his circus 
owners all over the United States and 
parts of Canada. 


Now comes the sad part of the story. 
It was on the night of September 15, 
1885, at St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, 
that Jumbo completed his last magnifi- 
cent performance. He was being es- 
corted by his faithful caretaker, Scotty, 
to his car in the circus train, when an 
engine with freight train coming the 
opposite way was seen. Scotty tried 
to flag the train and the train tried hard 
to stop, but could not in time and head- 
on struck and killed Jumbo. 

Let me tell you how you can still see 
Jumbo as he looked in life. Jumbo’s 
skeleton was presented to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, and his form has been re- 
produced and can be viewed any time 
during visiting hours on the third 
floor of the main building, when you 
happen to visit New York. 

Now I have a purpose in recounting 
this story. I want it to suggest to you 
all the duty and privilege of being kind 
to all animals. There is a day set apart 
we sometimes call Mercy Sunday. It is 
intended to teach the duty of kindness 
to animals. That is a Christian virtue 
we all owe and should manifest. One of 
the Bible proverbs says, “A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast.”— 
Proverbs 12:10. 





THE VICTORY OF OUR FAITH 

When we look back upon the days of 
Nero we do not say: “How awful that 
man Nero was!” but rather, “How 
gloriously shone the faith of saints and 
martyrs!” When men of the future 
look back upon our time they will not 
say: “How awful that man Hitler 
was!” but “How gloriously shone the 
faith of persecuted Jews and impris- 
oned Christians!” Each of us may 
contribute in some measure to the in- 
vigoration of such a spiritual climate. 

We are called upon to play our part 
in the amazing drama of the human 


soul. The competence of God and the 
competence of man, becoming an 
achieved event in Christ, await cur- 


rent and relevant demonstration as we 
achieve the victory of our faith and 
over our circumstances. Elmore M. 
McKee in Beyond the Night; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

SEVERS CONNECTION WITH 

Y. M. C, A. 

Edinburgh, Scotland (By Wireless)— 
Climaxing a stormy two-hour debate, 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland decided by thirty- 
eight votes to twenty-eight to sever of- 
ficial connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Action was 
taken because of the “unsatisfactory 
attitude of the Y. M. C. A. toward mod- 
ernist doctrines and worldly amuse- 
ments.” 

Moving the solution, the Rev. Ken- 
neth Macrae, of Stornaway, praised the 
Y. M. C. A. for its work among the 
British war services, but. criticized a 
booklet published by the “Y” for serv- 
icemen entitled “Told in the Huts.” 

“There was not,” he said, “one word 
of gospel in all its pages.” 

Interjection of a remark by another 
delegate concerning “purists” 
greeted with hisses and scraping of feet. 
Commenting on the Free Church As- 
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Acme Record of Church Offerings 


For Duplex System Use Two Books 
No. 2—1,200 Subscribers -.._-- $4.50 
* 

A big seller because the persons who 
do the exacting work of tabulating 
the weekly payments by the envelope 
system find this record to be simple, 
concise and comprehensive. 

SENT ON APPROVAL 
a 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 150 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


Single Envelope System 
No. 1—600 Subscribers_-___~-- $3.25 
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was | 


sembly’s action, a Y. M. C. A. official | 


here said _ all 


recognized Christian | 


churches are represented on its com- | 


mittees, and that the booklet criticized 
was issued during the last war and had 
been out of print for twenty-five years. 
—(R. N.S.) 





WARNS AGAINST MOB VIOLENCE 

Oslo, Norway (By Wireless)—Pun- 
ishment of Norwegian traitors should 
be carried out legally and without mob 
violence, Professor Ole Christian Hal- 
lesby, head of the provisional council 
set up by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church during the German occupation, 
declared here after his release from 
the Grini concentration camp. 

The sixty-six-year-old church leader, 
who was interned two years ago for 
protesting against conscription of Nor- 
wegian workers by Nazi authorities, 
described Germans as “perhaps the 
world’s unhappiest people,” and de- 
clared. that treatment of Germany 
should not be dictated by revenge. He 


urged, however, that “severe rules of |: 


conduct should be imposed to prevent a 
repetition of what happened before.” 

Dr. Hallesby recalled that after his 
protest against forced labor, he was 
summoned, with Ludwig Hope, another 
member of the provisional church coun- 
cil, with whom he shared his imprison- 
ment, before Josef Terboven, German 
Commissioner in Norway, who violently 
upbraided them, declaring: “You are old 
men, but you must accept the conse- 
quences of your action. You will be 
sent to Germany. 

“Terboven was one of the rudest men 
I ever met,” Professor Hallesby com- 
mented.—(R. N. S.) 


For Increased Giving 


Use the popular Dietz all purpose Inlay Dime 
Collectors for general or special offerings, furnished 
with plain covers for church imprinting. Size folded, ; 
3%x5% inches. Shipped flat. Order by number. 
No. 405—Holds $1.00 in dimes. $1.35 a hundred. 
No. 406—Holds $2.00 in dimes. $2.35 a hundred.- 


OTHER OFFERING DEVICES IN OUR CURRENT CATALOG. WRITE FOR FREE COPY. 
House of a Thousand Things for Church and Sunday School 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc., 10 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 24 Chicago 3, Ill. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE !! = 
«BRASS» 
INDOOR ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


“BRASS” 
GIFT ano MEMORIAL PLATES 


a 2 ee 


W. L. CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 
60 LAFAYETTE STREET  Mhenufacturers, Ext. 1914 = NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


















Only $25 to #35 


1] Ttharenn, This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our blue prints, end 
we supply steal sign panel and letter equipment. Hun 
dreds of churches are thus securing an electric bulletin 
et great savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
3084 E. 4th St Davenport, lows. 







































WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Assortment for special 
days and general use. 


Lithographed on good stock suitable for mimeo- 
graphing. Reasonable prices. Catalog 
upon request. 


Ecclesiastical Art Press, Louisville 12, Ky. 
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War Bonds Will Help Your Church 


st “" Your people are buying War Bonds. Many will be 
glad to turn a portion over to the church. Here 

























TaN are some publicity pieces to help you get some of savinese 
4 the bonds and stamps. er Sates 
> a ® ~~. 

gre N tesa’ WILL Hep 
mye 5 CHURCH 
Se THIS BOOK OF * 

ath WAR SAVINGS STAMPS | (Svea 

‘ Fi in War etePoton of hig neg ® 
ie = CONTRIBUTED To ‘ ; 
Roe vis ex rr 
ie iii CHURCH 

Pr te 

ee a 

we, " Facsimile reproduction of sticker much reduced In size 





hare An attractive red and white sticker to attach to the front A four-page leaflet which tells how the church will profit 


sae of the War Savings Stamp Books. Suitable for gifts from through the gift of War Bonds. Pledge card on page four. 
eRe those who cannot afford the bonds. Folded size, 6”x3%”. Tells you which bonds may be owned 
Biggs nd PRICES by churches. 
yee : PRICES 

mip te First Hundred ----------------------------------- $1.00 SS eee errno eee TS $1.50 
esas Additional Hundreds____--------.----------- 90c Per 100 Additional Hundreds-_-_.--.----------------- $1.00 Per 100 
: no ; SEND 25 CENTS FOR A HALF DOZEN SAMPLES OF EACH OF THE TWO 

4, ya v: ITEMS ABOVE THAT THEY MAY BE SHOWN TO YOUR OFFICIALS 


can CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 











oe What Is the Sanctuary? 


Zs ae In response to an editorial in an earlier issue entitled “Auditor- 
NS : tum, Sanctuary, or ?” Howard B. Hines of the Lockington (Ohio) 

Siam Methodist Church did a little research work. The material that 
Be follows gives some valuable data. 


HE problem is twofold. In addi- 
. tion to the need for a suitable word 
to replace the term auditorium, we 
face the problem of restoring the word 
a sanctuary to its original meaning. My 
“a suggestion is that the word sanctuary 
corte. be permitted to be used as the term for 
the entire worship portion of the build- 
» ing while the word sacrosanct be used 
6 to designate the part originally known 
. as the sanctuary. Sacrosanct is an ad- 
jective but its very quality of descrip- 
‘ tiveness would add effectiveness to its 
3. Phy use as a noun. 
Te I have done a little research work 
Hes to see just how the term sanctuary has 
kg been used in Biblical and Christian his- 
a : tory. 
tp A. R. S. Kennedy in his article, 
con “Sanctuary,” as published in the James 
, Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, Vol- 
ee ume IV, 1909, says: 








In dealing with early Semitic reli- 
gion, the term “sanctuary” is used in 
a wider and a narrower application. 
On the one hand, the whole territory 
in which a particular deity is wor- 
shipped was in a sense his. sanctuary; 
in this sense Canaan, “J”’s land (Ho- 
sea 9:3), is also his house (8:1, 9:15) 
and a “holy land” (Zephaniah 3:11). 
On the other hand, in every such terri- 
tory there were particular spots which 
were regarded as the favorite haunts 
of the god, at which he manifested his 
power in the past, and was supposed 
to be still peculiarly accessible to his 
worshippers. Such primitive ,sanctuar- 
ies consisted of imposing natural ob- 
jects—in particular, mountains, springs 
of water with the fertile spots around 
them, a wide-spreading tree with the 
ground beneath its shade, or more arbi- 
trarily selected spots associated with 
visible manifestations of the deity (p. 
395). 

Round these ancient shrines centered 
the religious life of the Hebrews in 
early times. Unfortunately, we can 








only partially reconstruct the equip- 
ment of these sanctuaries or the cere- 
monies which characterized the worship 
of antiquity . .. we may note the in- 
dispensable altar with its almost uni- 
versal adjuncts, the sacred pillar .. . 
and the sacred pole, the hall or halls 
in which the sacrificial feast was held, 
a temple or shrine . . . for the protec- 
tion of the sacred images which formed 
part of the equipment of some sanctu- 
aries at least (p. 396). 


Samuel Krauss in his article, “Tem- 
ple of Solomon,” as published in The 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol- 
ume X, 1943, says: 


Passing through the portico, one 
reached a double door that led into the 
house of God itself, variously called 
beth hamikdash (“sanctuary”) or beth 
adonai (“house of God’). The front 
part, known as hechal (“palace,” “tem- 
ple”) or kodesh (“holy”), was distinct 
from the inner shrine, the most holy 
place, which was called debir” (p. 194). 

An article in The International 


Standard Bible Dictionary, Volume V, 
1915 edition, says: 


The temple was a_ substantial 
“house” built of stone ... with cham- 
bers in three stories, half the height of 
the building . . . round the sides and 
back, and in front, a stately porch... 
before which stood two lofty bronze pil- 
lars—Jachin and Boaz. ... Within, the 
house was lined with cedar, overlaid 
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with gold, graven with figures of cheru- 
bim, palms and open flowers... and a 
partition of cedar and stone divided the 
interior into two apartments—one the 
holy place (the hekhal), the other the 
most holy place, or “oracle” (debhir)” 
(p. 2931). 

On page 2933 of this same volume 
these two divisions are specifically re- 
ferred to as the parts of the sanctuary. 
One thing that stands out in all of 
these articles is the fact that the sanc- 
tuary was more than just the Holy of 
Holies which contained the altar. 
Originally, as we have seen, it-was even 
used to apply to the entire land of the 
Hebrews. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
defines sanctuary as being that part 
where the clergy is located. At times 
there has even been one at each end of 
their churches. This conception of it 
taking in the location of the clergy 
would make it to include the entire 
chancel. 





EPISCOPAL WOMEN TO SERVE 
AS VESTRYMEN 


Wilmington, Delaware—Women of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Delaware will 
be considered eligible to serve as ves- 
trymen and wardens in local parishes, 
and as delegates to diocesan conven- 
tions or the Provisional Synod, it was 
decided at the 160th annual convention 
here. 


The decision was announced after a 
committee named last year to study 
the question reported that nothing 
could be found in the church constitu- 
tion to prohibit election of women to 
these offices. 

Plans for increased activity among 
migrant workers and Negroes through- 
out the state were made by the con- 
vention, including religious services 
and instruction, kindergarten and 
nursery supervision, and social wel- 
fare.—(R. N.S.) 


WORKMAN REPORTS ON PACIFIC 
TOUR 


Washington, D.C.—Tanned and trim 
after a 20,000-mile tour of Pacific na- 
val bases and stations, Rear Admiral 
Robert Dubois Workman, USN, Chief 
of Chaplains of the United States 
Navy, made his first official public ap- 
pearance here to pronounce “good” the 
spiritual, moral and physical health of 
the hundreds of naval chaplains he met. 

Speaking to a press conference called 
to hear his report, Chaplain Workman 
declared that the sailors of Uncle Sam’s 
fleet and of the naval bases and sta- 
tions in the Pacific are obtaining the 
finest recreational, spiritual and mate- 
rial help possible. 

He said that navy chaplains, fre- 
quently laboring under fire but more 
usually working at day-by-day tasks in 
lonely stations far from the battle- 
fronts, are doing a “magnificent” job. 

Chaplain Workman said he had seen 
480 landbased chaplains on his tour, 
which included the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Marshalls, the Gilberts, the Admir- 
alties, Philippines, Palaus, Guam, New 
Guinea, Guadalcanal and New Cale- 
donia. 
air except the initial 
Washington to San Francisco.—(R. N. 
S.) 





NAVY NEEDS 540 CHAPLAINS 
AFTER WAR 

Washington, D.C.—A total of 540 
chaplains will be needed in the post- 
war naval establishment, Captain Ros- 
coe Hillenkoeter of the Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel, reported here. 

Addressing a conference of 30 naval 
chaplains of all faiths, at which Chief 
of Chaplains Robert D. Workman was 
present, Captain Hillenkoeter said the 
wartime goal of the navy is 3232 chap- 
lains but that at present there are only 
2648 chaplains.—(R. N.S.) 





He made the entire trip by | 
stage—from | 








FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Durable and 
com fortable 
hardwood fold- 
ing chairs, re- 
inforced with 
steel. Low price 
and prompt 
delivery. 


Write for 
catalog of 
chairs, folding 
tables and Sun- 
day School 
Furniture. 


J. P. Redington 
& Company 


Dept. 19 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


























NOW! 24 “NEW- PROCESS” 


Stencils and Backing 
Sheets, Stencil Cement 
and Brush— ONLY 
$2.45. Two Quires 
(48) —$4.50. Three 
Quires—$6.45. Five 
Quires—120 Stencils— 
ONLY $10.25. Prepaid. 
“BEST ON EARTH.” 
30-Day Money Back 
Guarantee. ALL 
MAKES Duplicator 
Stencils, Inks, Tracing 
Scopes, Bulletin De- 
signs, Cartoons, Styli, 
Accessories. EVERYTHING 
Duplicator Platen Rollers. 
“PRINTOMATIC” SELF-FEEDING ROTARY 
STENCIL PRINTING POST CARD DUPLICA- 
TOR, $9.50 Complete. Printomatic Stencils, $1.50 
Quire of 24. Prepaid. Literature Free. Write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
336AA Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Guides, 
and 


T ettering 
Typewriter 











VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings 
Linens, Fringes, Brocades 


Sold by the Yard 
Send for samples & catalog 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
South 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 
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The Best in 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS — ALTARS — PULPITS 
LECTERNS — CHAIRS 


Tell us your problem. We shall be 
glad to offer suggestions for single 
items or for complete furnishing of 
your church. No charge for this 
consultative service. 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohto 




















SEE THE LINE 


oat rc OF 
FOLDING -AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 


AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


ehd 7 LCR cb ee Cree NO. 7S 





PULPIT AND CHOIR 


eONVINE 


i) yrve SESTOF THEIR KIND 
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NO TIME 


TO READ? 


We read U. S., foreign peri- 
odicals. books, speeches; give 
you each week best anecdotes, 
illustrative stories, etc. For 
speakers, irmen, ministers, 
educators, writers. Third year 
of publication. Sub., $5. xond 
$2 for six months' trial (26 
issues). Money-back guarantee. 


QUOTE, Dept. F {indianapolis 




























A NEW APPROACH! 


Our plan will bring people to your church, 
many of whom have never been there 








before! Let us tell you about a new 
sil angle to one of your biggest 
= problems, ATTENDANCE. 
er A 3c stamp will bring 


particulars. When writ- 

ing, tell us if you have 
a stereopticon. 

RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 


409 Harrison St. 
A Davenport, 
eA ug t lowa. 








CHURCH FURNITURE= 


| Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
| Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
| Sunday School Furniture. We allow for or 
| sell your old equipment. | 
Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. 8. Scranton, Pa. 
































A RAULAND 


isan Initial 
to Worship 





for full details. 


The RAULAND CORP. 
4245 North Knox Ave. 
CHICAGO, KL. 





Enhance your church 
service with a modest- 
ly-priced Webster- | 
Rauland Sound Sys- | 
tem. Write Dept. 8-s 
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Chu hurch Tindows 





SHED UPON REQUEST 


Pits Stainet Glass Studios} 


arden and MsC ‘B ittsbureh Pa. j 








artney Sts. 
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HIS is the concluding insertion of 
this department for 1945. The 
July-Directory issue will be too late 
to aid much in making a satisfactory 
exchange. So the exchange department 
says, Farewell until the March, 1946, 
issue. Below are listed some interest- 
ing offers which you may wish to use. 


Will supply. Presbyterian minister, 


| aged thirty-five, now serving a congre- 
‘gation of 500 members, will supply pul- 


pit in New York City month of August, 
first Sunday in September. Any con- 
genial denomination. Use of manse 
for wife and self. W. Howard Lee, 32 
Sevilla Street, Saint Augustine, Flor- 
ida, 


Will supply. Minister of Christian 
church would like to fill pulpit in the 
vicinity of Boston from July 15 to Au- 
gust 15 while studying in the city. 
Quarter century experience in the min- 
istry. Room or manse would be appre- 
ciated. G. L. Messenger, D.D., Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 


Will supply. Will be happy to sup- 
ply pulpit in or near Kansas City dur- 
ing August. Customary honorarium. 
N. A. Peck, First Presbyterian Church, 
Box 543, Ossian, Indiana. 


Supply wanted. Free use of modern 
manse to minister who supplies the pul- 
pit of the First Presbyterian Church, 
White Pigeon, Michigan. Located in 
southwestern Michigan on New York 
Central Railroad. Many lakes near-by. 
Milo N. Wood, White Pigeon, Michigan. 


Middleburgh, New York. Evangelical] 


| minister would like use of parsonage 
| for two weeks, July or August. South- 


ern New York or New Jersey. Would 
be willing to supply pulpit in exchange 
for use or will exchange parsonage. 
Middleburgh is located in the beautiful 
Scholarie Valley in the foothills of the 
Catskill mountains. M. W._ Baker, 
Methodist Church, Middleburgh, New 
York. 


Will supply. Would like to supply 
some church in the North Carolina 
mountains for use of the manse. Month 
of August. Prefer vicinity of Ashe- 
ville. J. M. McKnight, First Presby- 
terian Church, DeLand, Florida. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
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Will supply. Will be glad to supply 
any church near a school that offers 
ministerial summer course. Room or 
parsonage necessary. Stuart A. Par- 
vin, Methodist Church, Williston, North 
Dakota. 


Joliet, Illinois. Will preach in ex- 
change for use of manse or cabin near 
a lake, preferably in northern Illinois 
or southern Wisconsin, for my wife and 
myself. Could arrange for any two, 
three or four weeks in July or August. 
Exchange of pulpits possible with use 
of manse in city forty miles from Chi- 
cago. J. Frederick Speer, Second Pres- 
byterian Church, 655 East Jackson 
Street, Joliet, Illinois. 


Will supply. Minister, thirty years 
of age, would like to supply a church 
during the month of August, preferably 
a church in the New England States or 
in the Western States. Am pastor of 
highly progressive church of 1000 mem- 
bers. Use of parsonage for wife, little 
girl and self is desired. No honorarium 
necessary. Arthur W. Rich, Jr., Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Rome, Georgia. 
P.O. Box 242. 


Demopolis, Alabama. Anyone on the 
Florida Atlantic Seaboard who would 
like to exchange pulpits and parsonages 
with the minister of The Methodist 
Church, Demopolis, Alabama, is invited 
to make contact immediately. Demopo- 
lis is located in the center of the fa- 
mous Black Belt of America, and is a 
most desirable inland city of 4500 peo- 
ple. The membership of The Methodist 
Church is 600, and was served by the 
late Bishop John C. Keener and the late 
Bishop Holland N. McTyre in the early 
years of its history. Will exchange for 
the month of June, July or August. W. 
B. Atkinson, 305 Strawberry Street, De- 
mopolis, Alabama. 


New York City. The use of the par- 
sonage for conducting one service for 
small summer congregation in _ sub- 
urban district, month of July. Simple 
order of service. Splendid opportunity 
to take courses of study in the city. 
J. J. Sessler, 118-01 14th Avenue, Col- 
lege Point, New York. 
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These Churches Will Build 


HE number of churches which plan 

postwar building is growing to pro- 

digious figures. The Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture now 
estimates that Protestant churches will 
spend six hundred million dollars in 
new construction and alterations. Each 
month we have been publishing the 
names of churches and the proposed 
building. 


If you have information regarding 
building projects send it on to us. If 
possible give us: 


1. Name and location of the church. 

2. Name of the minister. 

8. Unit of church to be constructed 
or altered. 

4. Amount of investment required. 

5. Amount of this money already in 
hand. 

6. Name of architect. 


If the information sent has not been 
previously received by Church Manage- 
ment we will send you one of our Pas- 
tor’s Calling Lists which consists of 
the loose leaf binder and fifty family 
information cards. 


Here are some of the churches which 
have reported during the last few 
months: 


Gove Methodist Church, Gove, Kan- 
sas. V. J. Smith, pastor. Will build a 
rural church to cost $8000; $1000 in 
hand. No architect selected. 


Gethsemane Lutheran Church, Seat- 
tle, Washington. Carl H. Sandgren, 
pastor. Will build a new church and 
educational building. Approximate cost, 
$150,000. Architect not yet selected. 


Saint John’s Episcopal Church, Bar- 
rington, Rhode Island. W. Owings 
Stone, rector. Will erect a parish 
house to cost $40,000. Architects are 
Howe and Prout, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Immanuel English Lutheran Church, 
Wadena, Minnesota. Orville K. Wold, 
minister. Will erect a superstructure 
on basement completed in 1938. Cost 
approximately $30,000; $5000 in hand. 
Negotiations for architect under way. 


Grave Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. Richard L. 
Smith, pastor. Will build a complete 
new church to cost $40,000. Zeller & 
Herman, Springfield, Ohio, are the ar- 
chitects. 


Garfield Avenue Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. H. E. Coulter, 
minister. The first unit of a new church 
edifice will be a three-story educational 
building to cost approximately $30,000; 
$16,000 is in hand. When the educa- 
tional unit is completed the old audi- 
torium will be replaced by a new one to 
cost $30,000. Albert Fuller of Kansas 
City is the architect. 


Kennedy Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lester E. 
Kemper, minister. Will enlarge sanctu- 
ary and erect new educational build- 
ing. Estimated cost, $150,000; $21,000 
in hand. The architect is Charles F. 
Cellarius of Cincinnati. 


West End Church of Christ, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. H. Clyde Hale, minis- 
ter. Complete new church to cost 
$100,000; $17,000 in hand. Donald W. 
Southgate of Nashville is the archi- 
tect. 

First Presbyterian Church, Corning, 
New York. Paul H. Hazlett, minister. 
Complete remodeling to cost $60,000; 
$20,000 in hand. Walter A. Taylor of 
Syracuse is the architect. 

Ward’s Chapel Methodist Church, 
Randallstown, Maryland. Owen W. Ar- 
rington, minister. Will build an edu- 
cational building at a cost of $10,000; 
$2500 in hand. No architect yet se- 
lected. 


Saint James Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Payne, Ohio. Arthur A. Knup- 
ke, pastor. Rather complete replace- 
ment and remodeling to cost $30,000; 
$8000 in hand. No architect selected. 
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These Books Will Help You Plan Your Church 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 


Designs of thirty small churches which show the way to 
inexpensive 
plans shown. 


Price of Book, Postpaid, $1.00 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION | 


A discussion of the physical equipment, including class- 
rooms, visual education, color designs, pictures, acoustics, 
floors and windows. 


Well illustrated with halftones and detailed plans. 
Price of Book, Postpaid, 50c 


: Wi) Send remittance with order. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


beauty and efficiency. Exterior and floor 


A detailed plan for a church kitchen 





Small items cannot be billed. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio | 























Choose Carefully When 
You Choose Your Bible 





the Beloved * : 
KING JAMES 
VERSION 











THERE are many 

translations, many versions of the Bible. 

But only one authorized King James — 

the Book beautiful. If it is a NATIONAL 

Bible it is the beloved King James Version. 
d 


National BiBLes 


SINCE 1863 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 











BEAUTIFUL 
WORSHIP PROGRAM FOLDERS 
for SEASONAL and GENERAL USE 


for the enrichment of your church service 
Request for samples honored 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


co. 











CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competen? 
faculty. individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis |, Indiana 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Marking 108 years 
183] o service to the 1945 


church and clergy 


















“4 cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, tl. 












Fine materials, 










‘Church Furnishings: 


Ja PLASTIC — WOOD — MARBLE — ART METAL 
GOLD — SILVER — FABRICS — EMBRODERIES 
ALTARS — DECORATIONS — MURALS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES — WINDOWS 
JOHN W. WINTERICH & ASSOCIATES 
3648 Euclid Avenue - - Cleveland 15, Ohie 
das ~ THREE GENERATIONS OF SERVICE Ela 


FILMSLIDES for ne: 


Programs—Christmas—Easter 









@ Special 
@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
@ Life of Christ from Great Paintings 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. Dept. CM 
68 West Washington Street CHICAGO 2 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Five cents per word; minimum charge, 
75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves ‘the right to decline advertising and 
refund remittance. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BOOK EXCHANGE 





Send us three books, either sermons, lectures 
or addresses and one dollar, and receive three 
similar books. We aim to furnish books com- 
parable to those received. Send by book rate, 
four cents for the first pound and three cents 
thereafter. We cannot return books but will re- 
fund your money if not satisfied. Higgins Book 
Exchange, Blandford, Massachusetts. 


Schaff’s Church History needed for cash or ex- 
change for Latourette. Eden Library, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 








BOOKS 





Libraries of Religious Books and Sets purchased 


for cash. Baker’s Book Store, {0/9 Wealthy 
Street, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
Counseling the Returned Veterans. A bibliogra- 


phy of available materials made to supplement 
a “Church Management” article. Copy will be 
sent any subscriber upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp for postage. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Italy's Contribution to the Reformation by Dr. 
J. B. Bisceglia. Cloth, price $1.00. 544 Wabash, 
Kansas City !, Missouri. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 








Office Machines. Save up to half on Dupli- 
cators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines, 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
—. Inc., 425 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
10, tlinols. 


Printomatic Post Card Mimeograph. Automatic 
feed. Mimeograph and $2.35 worth of starting 
supplies, $9.50. Addressing & Duplicating Ma- 
chines Company, 129! East Sth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 





Send stamps for postage and we shall be glad 
to send you samples of bulletins, cards, programs, 
ete., used by churches and ministers which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Save up to fifty per cent on mimeograph 
paper, stencils and inks. Send thirty cents for 
three sample stencils. One pound $2 ink only 
$1. We buy and sell new and used duplicators, 
any type. Post card stencils, 95c quire. Spe- 
cial discounts on lettering guides and shading 
plates. Catalogue free. Duplicator Supplies, 
5348 Barry Avenue, Chicago 4!, Illinois. 
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FUNERAL SERMON IDEAS 








For Busy Pastors. Fifty select hitherto unpub- 
lished funeral sermon outlines sent postpaid for 
$1. These outlines contributed by pastors using 
our Exchange Service. Satisfaction assured or 
money refunded. Ministers’ Exchange Service, 
Unionville, Missouri. 








ORGANS 





For Sale: Organ Harp. Deagan. Beautiful 
tone and condition. Suitable for installation as 
memorial in any electro-pneumatic pipe organ. 
$650.00 installed and guaranteed. We also have 
a set of Deagan chimes with action. H. R. 
Pennsyle & Co., Box 2309, Winston Salem, North 
Carolina. 


For Sale: Pipe Organ. Two manual tractor 
type installed by Carl Barckhoff. In fair playing 
condition. Many stops and pipes. Price reason- 
able. Write or call Harold Rosser, Trustee, Ar- 
canum Methodist Church, Arcanum, Ohio. 


For Sale: Pipe Organ. Pilcher two manual 
church organ. Detached console. Electro-pneu- 
matic action. For details write H. R. Pennsyle 
& Co., Box 2309, Winston Salem, North Caro- 
lina. 








PASTORAL HELPS 





Pulpit Loaves. ‘‘Altars or Halters,” “Branch- 
es Over the Wall” and other outstanding sermons 
in loose leaf mss. form for all types of services. 
Ten ‘meaty’ loaves, $2.00; four, $1.00; specimen, 
35 cents. Clergy-Aids Service, Box 578, Eagle 
River, Wisconsin. 


Filing System for Preachers. - For clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip- 
ture, etc. Tested and used over twenty years. 
Based on Dewey's classification. One dollar. 
Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 4521 
Sunfleld Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 








RADIO AGENCIES 





Choose a Christian broadcasting agency to 
handle your remote broadcasts. National recog- 
nition and connections. Costs no more than to 
deal direct with stations. Bureau of Institutional 
Broadcasting, 35 N. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena, 
California. 








RECORDINGS 





Organ records for broadcasting, worship serv- 
ices and home use. Familiar hymns. Also 
church tower chimes. Send for list. Bureau of 
Institutional Broadcasting, Box 21, Pasadena, 
California. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for catalogue and introductory offer. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 


Mgr. 


GOSPEL SOUND FILMS 
(16-mm. Motion Pictures With Sound) 
Scriptures Visualized films are helping pas- 
tors and evangelists attain a more effective 
ministry. They can do the same for you. 


WHAT THE FILMS ARE DOING—Starting 
genuine revivals; leading children, young 
people and adults to the Lord Jesus Christ; 
increasing interest and attendance in church 
and Sunday School. 

FREE PREVIEW SERVICE—If you have not 
seen a Scriptures Visualized film but have 
access to a 16-mm. sound projector, you may 
easily see one. Write us about our con- 
venient preview service. 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT—We can _ help 
you get the sound projector and screen most 
suitable for your needs, at reasonable prices. 
Write us for particulars. 


Cc. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 























LOYD 


WALL PAPERS 

ARE LASTING, 

INSIST ON SEEING THEM 
WHEREVER LOCATED 
W.H.S.LLOYD CO.INC. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BOSTON: NEWARK 
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PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Inquiries Welcomed 














T If it’s a Religious Book 
Send for our Free Catalogue of old and 
new books. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
etc. We buy libraries and useful second 
hand books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 
Dept. C.M., 


63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, III. 














on the 
New Radiant Screen 
with “Hy-Flect’”’ 
Glass Beaded 
Surface 


* Radiant Screens incorporate 
many exclusive new features and 
advantages. The complete Radi- 
ant line includes Portable Tri- 
pod, Wall, Wall and Ceiling and 
Table Models for all purposes. 
Write for Bulletin giving 
full details. 
XW ly ¥; rf 
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adiant Manufacturing Corp. * 1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 




















Editorials 
(From page 7) 

of your architect. Getting “cut rates” seldom gives 

a good church. Even though the architect selected 

is a member of your own church don’t expect him 

to take the work at a cut rate. 

5. Look for a man who is temperamentally 
qualified to work with your committee and the 
contractors who will construct and complete the 
building. 

Frankly we wish we knew enough about the 
architects in all parts of the country to make 
competent recommendations. Just as frankly 
we confess that we do not have that knowledge. 
Such inquiries as do come to us we forward to 
the Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Rev. 
Elbert N. Conover is the executive in charge. 


Nov. 11, 1918 — May 8, 1945 


WO great days of peace. First the armis- 

tice following the first world war. Sec- 

ondly, the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many following the years of struggle in the 
second world war. Two great days—but what 
a difference. The first armistice day was one 
of celebration and cheers. We found it impos- 
sible to continue a church meeting as leaders 
and worshippers rushed out to join the joyful 
throng. The second was a day of sobriety and 
seriousness. Why? 


’ 





Iu the Garden 
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Of course the second world war is but par- 
tially over. Every other person one meets has 
relatives in the Pacific area. They can hardly 
be expected to be too jubilant as long as their 
loved ones are in danger. But there is a 
greater reason. 

The greater reason shows a more mature 
nation than we had in 1919. It is a nation 
weary of war and serious of purpose. All at- 
tempts to glamorize war during the present 
conflict have failed. Our people take it because 
it is necessary. The world is deseased and a 
terrific operation is necessary. We, in the 
hands of God, are the surgeon. It is not the task 
we would have selected. But it has been placed 
upon us. We have accepted it. We want to 
win the war. We want to establish justice in 
the world. But we are not joyful warriors. We 
will do our duty and thank God when we can 
be released. 

The American soldier, evidently, shares our 
spirit. He is like the married soldier portrayed 
by Kipling: 

’E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
An’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea. 

It is reported that Gertrude Stein was dis- 
appointed with the American soldiers in Paris. 
She said that they lacked spirit and gaiety. 
The reason is simple. They have lost too much 
time out of life, already. They intend to see 
the thing through. It is grim, dirty business. 
But it is their job. But there is little relation- 
ship between the American G. I. and the tradi- 
tional warrior who found joy in contest of 
arms. 

We still think that Herbert Hoover made the 
most correct analysis of the mind of the Ameri- 
can soldier. Said Hoover: “What he most 
wants are a home, a wife and a baby.” 

Yes, we take the war seriously and we take 
the peace seriously. But don’t expect too much 
flag waving and cheering. 

As the old lady said as she wiped her eyes 
before the pictures and flags in our Cleveland 
public square: “It ain’t to laugh.” 





A splendid little book of comfort for 
those who mourn, It is based on the 
symbolism that God walks in the gar- 
den of those who mourn. Through 
Bible readings, poetry and sermonettes 
it teaches a lesson of hope and comfort. 
It is especially designed for the minis- 
ter to send to bereaved relatives follow- 
ing the funeral and the first page 
provides a place for his signature. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, {0c Per Dozen, $1.00 


White Vellum Finished Mailing 
Envelopes, Ic Each, Additional 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio Size of booklet 612”x3%_”" 
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THANKS to Victor’s World Wide Service, new chapters 
of “Maintenance” are being written . . . keeping pre-war 
and war time projectors at the gruelling, vital war job of 
training and entertaining on the Fighting Fronts. At 


home, too, Projectors must be kept running. 


The various branches of the Service, Schools, Industry 
and Churches have learned the value and importance of 
this outstanding service . . . have learned that the word 
“Sold” does not carry a finality of interest in the dynamic 
job that Victor Projectors are doing throughout the world. 
Yes, even 10-year-old Victors are 
still doing duty due to the unusual 
quality of Victor’s interested and 
continuing service. 

In post-war too, look to Victor 
for the most comprehensive under- 


standing of the word, “Service.” 


Originators of lomm Equipment 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
< Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 4 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 








$B100 


The Improved Sudbury, 
frosted container, sani- 
tary, Communion Glass 
Filler. One squeeze on the 
rubber bulb speedily fills 
a glass. Easy to clean; all 
parts replaceable. 


$4.50 








$B125 


“The Pocket Sudbury’’ four glass Com- 
munion Set. New compact size fits 
pocket more easily. Fine leatherette cov- 
ered metal case, which also provides a con- 
venient serving tray in use. 

$6.00 














$8110 


“Sudbury Bakelite’ Natural 
Grained Offering Plates. Bal- 
anced shape, thumb fitted 
groove for firm grip. Amply 
padded red mat. 12” size. 
Bowl 8'4% inches wide, 11% 
inches deep. Walnut only 
color at present available. 


$5.00 


$B1215 


“The Sudbury Compact Six-glass 
Communion Service.’’ Highly pol 
ished non-tarnishing metal appoint- 
ments for long service. All parts re- 
movable for cleaning. In compart- 
ment carrying case. 

$18.00 














$B115 


Heavy Solid Brass Offering 
Plate. 12” size, beautifully 
polished and lacquered. Has 
deep, thumb-fitted circumfer- 
ence groove for steadier grip. 
A fine memorial gift which 
will last a lifetime. 

$10.00 


Sold by Reputable Dealers 
throughout the United States 





$B1150 


Heavy Solid Brass 
Receiving Bason. 
15” size to match 
SB115. Built to 
last a lifetime. 


$20.00 








$B130 


Larger sized Birthday Offering Bank. 
Shapely crystal globe firmly held between 
white baked-enamel top and base sec- 
tions. Colorful red mat inserted in base. 
No parts to get out of order; no key to 
lose. Wing nut in base. 

$2.00 











SBS 


Candlelighter and Extinguisher 
for church candles. Metal 
parts polished brass. Ample 
sized extinguisher bell, effi- 
cient taper grasping device. 
Beautifully _ finished wood 


handles. 
3 ft. size $5.00 
5 ft. size $6.00 


T. -ers 50 cents a package extra 














SUDBURY BRASS GOODS COMPANY 


SUDBURY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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